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N the variety of human events, there are 
circumſtances, under which filence be- 
comes cenſurable, if not criminal. The ſub- 
Ject of the enſuing ſheets will beſpeak of it- 
ſelf the force, with which this obſervation 
applies to the author of them. Although he 
flatters himſelf, that he ſpeaks the ſenti- 
ments of the greateſt number of the Engliſh 
Roman Catholics, yet he profeſſes to do it 
neither by commiſſion nor delegation from 
any of them. He perſonally aſſumes the full 
reſponſibility of whatever he advances. 

The Roman Catholics of this country 
owe the glorious work of their emancipa- 
tion, under God, in the firſt place, to the pa- 
rental love, care, and ſolicitude of his moſt 
8 Majeſty for the rights, welfare, and 

appineſs of all his faithtul ſubjects; and, in 
the next place, to the energy and liberality of 
the moſt enl ghtened, firm, and patriotic ad- 
miniſtration, with which, in that ſame love, 
a B care, 
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care, and ſolicitude, his Majeſty ever pro- 
vided for his people May we, his Engliſh 
Roman Catholic ſubjects, be ever foremoſt in 
our excrtions, as we are in our wiſhes, to 
expreſs and teſtify the exuberance of our 
gratitude, We are, and we truſt our poſterity 
will for ever remain attached to our preſent 
government, and to his moſt ſacred Majeſty's 
perſon and family, not leſs from love and af- 
fection, than from principle and duty. The 
bleſſed day of our happy delivery was re- 
ſerved for the glorious reign of his preſent 
moſt gracious Majeſty, for which may our 
children, yet unborn, learn from us to revere 
and bleſs him for ever, | 

Since the Legiſlature has, without one 
diſſenting voice, found us worthy of bein 
relieved from the oppreſſions, under which 
we had ſo long laboured, we are happy to 
waſh away every recollection of our — 
miſeries in the grateful tear of oblivion. We 
ardently with, but know not how adequately 
to pay the proper tribute of gratitude to thoſe, 
who took the more active part in this glo- 
rious work ; and particularly to the Right 
Rev. Bench of Prelates, whoſe liberal ſpirit 
of religious toleration and freedom on this 
occaſion, will perpetuate, to the lateſt poſte- 
rity, a moſt exemplary and heroic pattern of 
Chriſtian Virtue. 

We live, unfortunately, in an age, noto- 


rious beyond precedent, for the moſt groſs 
1 | and 
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and miſchievous miſconceptions, miſrepre- 
ſentations, and abuſes of civil liberty. The 
intoxicating fume of this pernicious ſpirit 
ſeems to have operated, like Circe's wand, 
upon the greateſt part of Europe. Thoſe 
who had been educated, or had lived in a 
ſteady adherence to the principles of religious 
morality, it has transformed into the moſt 
diſſolute atheiſts ; it has unbridled the re- 
ſtraint, which habit or example had acquired 
over the lower claſſes of men, and driven 
them headlong into every exceſs of abandoned 
licentiouſneſs ; it has warped and hebetated 
the intellects of the informed and enlight- 
ened, and fired them, like canine madneſs, 
with an indomitable fury for communicating 


their contagion to all within their reach. We 


ſee with amazement and horror its fatal ef- 
fects upon our neighbours ; and we perceive, 
with indignation and terror, the attempts 
made, to introduce the infection amongſt 
ourſelves, by the ſeditious and treaſonable 
publications, that are now ſo boldly circulated 
amongſt us with impunity. 

Unleſs this modern miſconceived doctrine 
of the rights of men ſhall meet with ſome 
effectual check, no human ſagacity can fore- 
ſee the limits of its pernicious conſequences. 
To ſuch, as will think ſeriouſly and impar- 
tially, the right principles of civil and ſocial 
yy are as ſimple, clear, and certain, as 


the ficſt principles of geometry. But the 
B 2 grand 
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grand fallacy of all theſe deluded and de- 


lading arguers upon the rights of men, lies 
in their confounding man in the ſpeculative 
ſtate of pure nature, and in the practical ha- 
bits of civil ſociety. What avail thoſe me- 


taphyſical rights and prerogatives, which are 


attributable to man in this ideal ſtate of 
ſpeculation ? As well might we attempt 
to handle, and manufacture a mathematical 
point, as to ſquare our conduct and govern- 
ment by the pure ſtate of nature : they both 
ſerve for principles of argument and demon- 
ſtration ; and you may as rationally expect to 
find the abſolute weight of a mathematical 
point in a ſcale, as you may claim or inſiſt 
upon the rights of pure- nature in the civi- 
lized ftate of ſociety. As true as it is, that 
a ſhorter than a ſtrait line cannot be drawn 
from two given points, ſo true is it, that no 
one individual in the ſtate of pure nature had 
an excluſive right to any portion of this terra- 
queous globe, or to any other portion of mat- 
ter beyond that, which was animated with 
his own vital principle. Shall it, therefore, 
be from hence inferred, that in the civilized 
ſtate of ſociety, the peaſant ſhall ſeize upon 
the lands of his lord, the ſoldier lay claim 
to the appointments of his General, the la- 
bourer demand the profits of the Merchant, 
the ſervant poſſeſs himſelf of the property of 
his - Maſter, the beggar that of the King, 
every man at his own fancy, the money, the 
5 goods, 
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goods the wife of his neighbour?- For this 
metaphy fical ſtate, muſt eſſentially exclude 


from it all precedency, power, and ſubjec- 


tion: in this ſtate a perfect equality of man- 
kind muſt exiſt, nor can it admit of a greater 
dominion in one man, than in another over 
any created being. If every man could now 
inſiſt upon theſe ſpeculative rights of pure 
nature, would not the robber, the houſe- 
breaker, the forgerer, the criminal of every 
deſcription, be furniſhed with the ſame 
plea? Would it not drive the Howards and 
the Ruſſells to deduce their title to their pa- 
trimonies from this ſtate of pure nature, to 
ſecure them from the invaſion of theſe le- 
velling philoſophers? Would it not annihilate, 
at one ſtroke, the very exiſtence of every ſo- 
cial principle ariſing out of private rights, b 
which alone the harmony of the univerſe is 
preſerved? 

When men formed themſelves into ſociety, 
all the natural rights, which could affect ſo- 
ciety, were given up and irrevocably trans- 
terred from the individual to the bodyat large: 
it no longer then remained at the liberty or 
option of individuals to reclaim thoſe rights, 
which had ſo become unalienably veſted in 
the community. As long, therefore, as ſoci- 
eties have exiſted, and as long as ſocieties will 
exiſt; that is, as long as human nature will 
laſt, ſo long cannot any claim be ſet up to 
theſe rights of men, which now ſwell the 
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arrogant pages of theſe ſeditious writers, by 


which they vitiate the minds, and corrupt 


the hearts of the unwary and the unruly. 
The ſuppoſed ee e argument of 
0 


theſe contagious zealots for overturning Go- 


vernments and Empires, is, that they can no 


more be bound by the acts of their anceſ- 
tors, than they have power to bind their 
poſterity: and that man is vainly born free, 
if he be denied the exerciſe of his native 
freedom. This argument would be irrefra- 
able and concluſive, if made from one in- 
dividual to another. But it applies not 
from a ſtate, or aggregate body of men, to an 
individual of that ſtate or aggregate body. 
For, although it be generally true, that all 
men are born equal ; yet it is equally true, 
that no man is born equal to the commu- 
nity, of which he is a member. A particu- 
lar ſociety, or aggregate collective body of 
individuals, having once adopted a certain 
form of government or conſtitution for 


their own internal management and regula- 


tion, until they ceaſe to be that aggregate 
collective body, retain an indefeaſible right 
to compel every individual of their commu- 
nity to ſubmit to defend and maintain what 
they have adopted How then ſhall one or 
more individuals pretend to reclaim thoſe 
imaginary rights, which attach to indivi- 
duals in the ſpeculative ſtate of pure nature, 
by diflenting from the common act of the 

| community 
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community at large? When I ſay this, I 
am not ſuch an enemy to the liberty of 
mankind, as not to admit and ſupport it in 
its full beneficial extent. It is a poſtulatum, 
that when men formed themſelves into ſo- 
ciety, their natural rights were not given up 
nor deſtroyed, but were transferred only 
from the individual to the body at large. 
Whatever the former had an indefeaſible right 
to do in the ſtate of nature, the latter — 
an indefeaſible right to do in the ſtate of 
ſociety: and throughout this ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, the general intereſt of the communi 

is the principle, upon which the conſtitution 
and particular laws of each ſtate muſt be 
founded. The private conſideration of in- 
dividuals were given up in the exchange of 
our natural rights for the improved liberties 


of civil intercourſe and ſociety. Upon theſe 


rinciples, do we not ſee Poland exerciſing 
— indefeaſible rights, by modelling for 
herſelf a new conſtitution and form of go- 
vernment, as better ſuited to the preſent 
times and exigencies, than that which the 
community had formerly adopted? Here 
the nation acted in her aggregate capacity, 
exerciſed the rights ſhe thus enjoyed, and 
ſo perfected the Revolution, without ſhed- 
ding one drop of blood, or exerciſing one 
act of ſeverity or cruelty. Thus has the 
Parliament of Great Britain, in the exerciſe of 
thoſe ſame rights, which it — "i 
| eſſes. 


both. Thus the rights o 
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ſeſſes, juſt formed a new conſtitution, and 


a new code of laws, for the Canadians ; 


and thus have they in paſt times provided, 
and thus will they in future times provide, 
tor every chanye, alteration and amendment, 
which have been, or ſhall be, found requi- 
ſite in our laws and conſtitution. The com- 
mun:'y ot this iſland has, for many years, 
found it wiſe, pru ent, and ſafe, to intruſt a 
Parliament with the rights, which indefea- 
ſibly belong to her in her aggregate capacity; 
and, I truſt, that as long as ſhe remains a 
nation, ſhe will continue ſo to do. 

It an individual of any community feels 
or tancies himſelf aggrieved or oppreſſed by 
the acts of the collective body, I know of 
no other redreſs, than the alternative of his 
quitting the community of which he was a 
member, or accommodating himſelf peace- 
ably to its orders and regulations. Far be 
it from me to deny to any man the full, 
free, and uncontrolled power of thinking 
and acting in every thing, which affects not 
the rights of the community: for ſuch 
rights only does the community poſſeſs, 
which the individual no longer retains: 
the transfer of them from the one, has veſt- 
ed them in the other: they cannot ſubſiſt in 

2 each community 

are relative only, and bind ſuch, as by liv- 
ing under her protection, and remaining 
members of her ſociety, continue ſubject to the 
power, 


1 
py which they have ſo delegated to 


er; and which, whilſt the community 
ſubſiſts, they can neither totally nor par- 
tially recall. The my or right of loco- 
motion never was transferred from the in- 
dividual ; and therefore the ſtate cannot 
without ſome ſpecial reaſon, prevent the 
emigration of her members. Every man is 
at liberty to withdraw himſelf from any par- 
ticular ſociety ; but he is not free to diſ- 
turb, overturn, or deſtroy the government 
of that ſociety, to which he may happen or 
chuſe to belong. Men are by nature gre- 
garious: nor do I know even one ſolita 
inſtance, in which a man has totally ſe- 
queſtered himſelf from ſociety, to enjoy the 
iſolated charms of the theoretical rights of 
pure nature. 

Mankind now is, and to the end of time 
will continue to be, ſeparated into different 
collective bodies; each of which is as inde- 
pendent of the other, as, in the ſtate of pure 
nature, one individual was independent of the 
other. The fundamental principle of this 
civil ſociety is, that every individual of the 
body is ſubject and hable to the aggregate 

wer of the whole. And as each indivi- 
dual retains the power of ſeparating himſelf 
from the body, at his own free-will and 
election, unleſs tor ſome ſpecial reaſon, the 
body or ſtate ſhall chuſe to retain him either 
as a victim or an hoſtage; ſo does every ſo- 

ciety 
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ll ciety or ſtate indefeaſibly enjoy the right to 
| puniſh or expel from their community every 
l individual ; who by re-claiming the rights, 
| which he had unalienably transferred to the 
I aggregate body, * to diſturb the peace, 
1 harmony, and eſtabliſhment of their govern- 
lf ment and ceconomy. And, certainly, if ſtate 
1 policy can in any inſtance require the ſeve- 
rity of corporal puniſhment, it is in thoſe 
caſes, in which the diſturbance or overthrow 
| of the government is attempted by ſeditious 
| and refractory members of the community. 
| For the community, in reality, is a corpora- 
| tion ; and in her corporate capacity ſhould, 
| like all other ſubordinate corporations, be 
more jealous and tenacious of the funda- 
mental rights of the corporation, than of the 
private rights of the particular members ; 
for theſe latter can only be preſerved and 
protected by the energy and vigour of the 
former. 

It were ardently to be wiſhed, that modern 
principles, modern practices, modern at- 
| tempts, did not render the truth of theſe ob- 
| ſervations too glaring. For two reaſons have 
| I introduced them : firſt, I ſee a peculiar de- 
i gree of well-timed liberality and juſtice in the 
hi legiſlature's granting an extenſion of reaſon- 
| able liberty to a ſet of men, who applied for 
it in a manly, though ſubmiſſive manner, at 
a time, when the wildeſt fancies and moſt 
unreaſonable wiſhes of thoſe ſeditious level- 

lers, 
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lers are inſiſted upon, and demanded of ſtates, 
as the indefeaſible rights of men. To inſiſt 
upon and demand, againſt the ſenſe of the 
community, any right or privilege on ſuch a 
ground, is, in my humble conception, a full 
reaſon not only to reſiſt the demand, but to 
puniſh the demandant in the moſt exemplary 
manner. Secondly, I feel an honeſt pride in 
having an opportunity of convincing my fel- 
low citizens, that the body of the Roman 
Catholics are, from principle and habit, more 
emphatically than any other ſet of men, 
averſe from theſe principles of equalization 
and deſtruction, | 

If it be objected to me, that the French 
Revolution has been produced by Roman 
Catholics in a Roman Catholic country, I 
will anſwer what no man can deny : That 
the general abandonment of all revealed re- 
ligion by the higheſt ranks and the armies of 
France, has, more than any other cauſe, been 
productive of the preſent revolution : That 
it has been planned, carried on, and ſup- 
ported by the moſt avowed and determined 
atheiſts and deiſts of that kingdom; and has 
been uniformly diſfreliſhed and oppoſed b 
all thoſe, who were actuated by any impulſe 
of religion or morality. The ſuppreſſion of 
every religious inſtitution, the degradation of 
the clergy, and the ſanctification of the aſhes 
of Rouſleau and Voltaire, are the infamous 
proofs of theſe melancholy truths, 
| I mean 
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I mean not to enter into a polemical dif- 
ſertation upon the tenets of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, but to repreſent to the nation 
(for they have a right to know) the true 
ſtate _ caſe of the body of Engliſh Roman 


Catholics, who have lately been the object 


of much deliberation in Parliament, and who 
conſequently have been much and variouſly 
ſpoken of by the nation at large. They 
will ever pride themſelves particularly in ac- 
knowledging the obligations they owe, on 
this occaſion, to the liberality of their coun- 
trymen, both in and out of the ſenate. Yet 
that ſame liberality which has produced the 
bounty, will not refuſe to make ſome allow- 
ances for the differences and diſſentions 
which unfortunately, on this occaſion, have 
ſubſiſted in our own body: they have been 
exaggerated by ſome, miſconceived by many, 
and rightly underſtood by few, Whatever 
haſty judgments may have been formed from 
appearances, or from miſrepreſentation or 
miſconception of the real ſtate of the caſe, 
one thing is indiſputable, that the two divi- 
ſions, into which the Roman Catholic body 
was, or appeared to be, diſſected, both agreed, 
moſt ſtedfaſtly (as they ſtill do) in every ar- 
ticle of their faith. As therefore the legiſ- 
lature has moſt judiciouſſy, moſt wiſely, and 
moſt kindly prevented the intended, or pro- 
poſed, or wiſhed for, or dreaded diviſion of 
the body, by rendering their indulgence as 

indiſcriminate 
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indiſcriminate and extenſive as poſſible, it 
behoves me to draw firſt a faithful repreſen- 
tation of the body at large, that the nation 
may be the more fatisfied, and rejoice, that 
they have not extended their liberality to the 
ungrateful or the undeſerving. 

Under the preſent circumſtances of the 
civil regeneration and adoption of the Eng- 
liſh Roman Catholics by the ſtate, I think it 
no ſmall degree of happineſs to be able to 
define, with accuracy and preciſion, what 
relation their religious tenets ever have, now 
do, and ever will bear, to the civil polity 
and government of their country. For if 
any one ſays, or pretends to inſinuate, that 
in this reſpect the modern Roman Catholics, 
who are the objects of the late bounty of 
parliament, differ in one 20 from their pre- 
deceſſors, he is either deceived himſelf, or 
he wiſhes to deceive others. Semper eadem, 
is more emphatically deſcriptive of our reli- 
gion, than of our juriſprudence. I might be 
leſs anxious to ſubmit my proofs of this to 
my countrymen, did the ſubject merely re- 
ter to, or concern the body of Roman Catho- 
lies in England. The comparative ſmallneſs 
of their numbers renders them ſcarcely per- 
ceptible in a general view of the community 
at large. But, in ſome other parts of his 
majeſty's dominions, as in Canada and Ire- 
land, the number of his majeſty's Roman 
Catholic ſubjects is perhaps nearly in the 


inverſe 
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inverſe ratio or proportion. A new conſti- 
tution has been juſt modelled to ſuit the diſ- 
Poſitions, habits, and exigencies of the Ca- 
nadians. And ] ſee, with infinite ſatisfac- 
tion, a generous diſpoſition in the Iriſh Par- 
liament to emulate the liberality of the par- 
liament of Great Britain, in alleviating the 
burthens and ſufferings of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of that kingdom. But I hear, with 
the moſt indignant ſorrow, that this deteſ- 
table and dangerous herd of levellers (I wiſh 
it to be falſe) have circulated through that 
kingdom, either gratuitouſly, or at very re- 
duced prices, many ſcore thouſands of pub- 
lications, that in my opinion breathe through 
the whole, principles the moſt obnoxious to 
civil ſociety in general, the moſt oppoſite to 
the conſtitution of theſe realms, and the moſt 
repugnant to the laws of Chriſtianity; and 
which, in ſome inſtances, ſpeak the moſt di- 
rect and ſcandalous treaſon againſt the ſtate. 
If any individual amongſt us be diſſatis fied 
with that form and model of government, 
which has raiſed, and ſupports this nation 
above the political level of our ſurrounding 
neighbours, let him abjure the realm; let him 
aſſociate with that community, which ſhall 
approve and adopt his reſtleſs and Re 
principles of equalization (if ſuch can be 


found); let him fail in diſcovery of a new 
Utopia ; but let him not raiſe his rebellious 


and traiterous hand to pull down and deſtroy 
the 
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the edifice, which the community inhabit, 
and which they find neceſſary for their com- 
fort and ſafety ; let him be exterminated or 
puniſhed, if he perſiſt to attempt to infect 
others with the poiſon of his own conta- 
gion. If he will not hear and ſubmit to 
reaſon, be he compelled, even by corporal 
puniſhments, to feel the force, if he will not 
ſee the truth of this firſt principle of civil 
ſociety ; viz. That the rights of the commu- 
nity, and the rights of individuale, are neither 
equal nor reciprocal, An attempt of indivi- 
duals to diſturb, reſiſt, and overturn the 
Fcconomy adopted by the community, ſhould 
never be permitted with impunity. 

The lower claſs of the Iriſh, I underſtand 
to be a race robuſt and hardy, and of a very 
irritable diſpoſition and nature ; they are 
now indolent, in extreme poverty, from being 
debarred the common reſources of induſtry ; 
and are averſe from all laws, from having felt 
the conſtant preſſure of ſuch only as are gal- 
ling and ſevere. It is ſcarcely poſſible for 
thele infatuated zealots for ſedition and anar- 
chy, to have found more ready materials to 
operate upon, than perſons of this deſcription 
ſo circumſtanced ; but as the generality of 
this claſs in Ireland profeſs the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, it is in this, and this above 
every thing elſe, in which, under Provi- 
dence, we ſhall find an antidote againſt the 

poiſon 
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poiſon thus traiterouſly attempted to be 
ſpread amongſt them. Certain at leaſt it is, 
that the progreſs of the contagion, both there 
and elſewhere, will ever be proportioned to 
the quantity of this antidote, with which the 
— whoſe infection is aimed at, ſhall 
e provided. | 

What I ſhall now ſay, is the univerſal doc- 
trine of all Roman Catholics, of all ages and 
of all countries, without an 2 of difference 
(as we believe) from the foundation of 
Chriſtianity to the preſent day. And I have 
the greater ſatisfaction in ſetting forth this 
brief expoſition of our faith; as it has been 
trequently obſerved by perſons of the higheſt 
reſpect and information in this country, that, 
in the teſt of our faith, which by the oath 
we are called upon to make, we ſwear 
only negatively ; that is, we ſwear only to 
what we do t believe; whereas, if it at all 
concerns the ſtate to be informed of the re- 
ligious tenets of their ſubjects, they ought to 
be informed and aſſured fully, of all the tenets 

which we do actually believe and profeſs. 
The Roman Catholic believes, together 
with the Church of England, the myſteries 
of the bleſſed Trinity, the Incarnation, Death, 
Reſurrection, and Aſcenſion of our bleſſed 
Redeemer, the divine Inſpiration of the 
Holy Scriptures, the Reſurrection of the 
Fleſh, and an Eternity of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments after Death :—He further TO 
that 


. 

that as Jeſus Chriſt came upon earth to 
put an end to the Law of Moſes, by 
the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, this religion muſt be one, holy, and 
invariable: and he places the moſt unequi- 
vocal reliance in the promiſes of Chriſt, that 
his church ſhall be taught all truth, by the 
ſpecial aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, to the 
end of the world (Joan. xvi. 13.) ; and there- 
fore, that the Church of Chriſt muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be infallible or unerring in her doc- 
trine of faith and morality. He therefore 
admits the decrees of a General Council in 
ſuch matters of faith and morality, when 
approved of by the Pope, and received by 
the Church, to be abſolutely infallible, or 
not liable to deceit or error. But the Roman 
Catholic church has not defined nor declared 
it to be an article of faith, that the decrees of 
the Pope alone, even when he ſpeaks ex 
cathedrd, upon ſuch matters of faith and mo- 
rality, are infallible. 

Roman Catholics believe, that the Church 
of Chriſt upon earth is neceſſarily viſible, 
that all may ſee, know, and obey her ; and 
that ſhe is governed by a viſible head, for 
| ſettling and preſerving her unity, and there- 
by keeping up the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy and 
ſpiritual ſubordination through all her parts. 
That this ſpiritual headſhip, or ſupremacy, 
was promiſed to and veſted in St. Peter, and 


hath been continued, ” ſpiritual ordination, 
ever 


1% 


ever ſince, in his ſucceſſors, the Popes or 
Biſhops of the Sce of Rome, mala and 
uninterruptedly, down to the preſent day “. 
They do not believe, that Jeſus Chriſt gave 
any other than a ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical 
ower, pre-eminence, or authority to Saint 
Peter nor do they allow any other to his 
ſucceſſois: but as the power itfelf is merely 
ſpiritual, ſo is the title unto it merely of a 
Pinien nature. A man can only become a 


ſucceſſor of the apoſtles by ordination, and 
ſuch 


It would exceed the bounds and intent of this work to 
adduce the hiſtorical evidence, which the Roman Catholics 
are furniſhed with, to prove the continuance of this uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of Biſhops in the See of Rome. As early as 
the ſecond century, we find 8. Ireræus (C. 3. c. 3. adv, 
Hzr.) uſing the very reaſons and arguments, which the Ro- 
man Catholics at this day do, for the neceſſity of preſerving 


this ſupremacy, ** Becauſe 'tis too much to reckon up in ſuch 


« a volume as this, the ſucceſſion of all churches ; tis only 
«« declaring the tradition of the church of Rome the greateſt, 
«« the moſt ancient, and moſt known of all others, founded and 
« eſtabliſhed there by the two moſt glorious apoſtles, Peter 
« and Paul; *tis only declaring (I ſay) the tradition of this 
« church, which it has received from the Apoſtles, and the 
« Faith delivered and conveyed down to us by the ſuc eeſſion 
« of biſhops; and we confound all ſuch who, either through 
« ſelt-love, vain-glory, blindneſs, malice, or on any other 
« account, do unduly aſſemble. For 'tis neceſſary, that 
« every church ſhould have recourſe to this by reaſon of its 


« more powerful principality.” And in the fourth century, 


another holy father (St. Optat. Melivet. L. 2. adv. Parmen.) ac- 
tually deduces the title of the then Pope of Rome to that 
chair, to ſhew the immediate and lineal ſpiritual deſcent or 
ſucceſſion of it from St. Peter; and to prove againſt the 
heretics and ſchiſmatics of thoſe days, the fulfilling of Chriſt's 
promiſe to St. Peter, in the ſame manner, as the Evangeliſt 
traced the lineal genealogy of our bleſſed Lord from David, 
to convince the Jews of the verification of the prophecies in 

his 
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ſuch alone can partake of a ſhare in the ec- 
cleſiaſtical hierarchy; no degree therefore 
whatever of ſpiritual power or juriſdiction 
can poſſibly be acquired by temporal means. 
My kingdom 1s not of this world. They hold 
themſelves therefore bound ſtrictly by their 
conſciences not to acknowledge any {ſpiritual 
power, pre-eminence, ar authority, .in any 
temporal royalty, or other civil magiſtracy 
whatever. If they believe, that Jeſus Chriſt 
gave unto any man the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, they cannot believe, that it is in 
the power of any man, or any body of men, 


his moſt ſacred perſon. «© We muſt ſee who was the firſt 
*« biſhop, and where his epiſcopal See. If thou art ignorant 
« of this, learn: if thou knoweſt it, be aſhamed.—Thou 
« can'ſt not deny, but thou knoweſt that the ep ſcopal chair 
« was firſt erected at Rome by Peter; in which Peter did fit, 
the head of all the apoſtles; for which reaſon he was alſo 
« called Cephas : to the end, that in this one chair, unity 
might be preſerved amongſt all; and that the other apoſtles 
„might not every one maintain other ſeats for them/e'ves, 
in oppoſition to this. So that he would be a ſchiſmatic 
« and ſinner, whoſoever ſhould ſet up another chair, to con- 
« tend with this ore. The chair, therefore, is only one ; 
«© which is the firſt of its endowments. In this Peter fate 
« firſt: Linus ſucceeded him, then Clemens, then Anacletus, 
« then Evariſtus, then Sixtus, then Teleſphorus, then Hy- 
«« ginus, then Anicetus, then Pius, then Soter, then Eleu- 
* therius, then Victor, then Zephyrinus, then Calixtus, then 
„ Urbanus, then Fabianus, then Cornelius, then Lucius, 
„then Stephanus, then Sixtus, then Dionyſius, then Felix, 
« then Eutychianus, then Caius, then "Marceliinus, then 
„Marcellus, then Euſebius, then Miltiades, then Silveſter, 
« then Marcus, then Julius, then Liberius, then Damaſus, 
„then Siricius, who is at this day our contemporary, with 
„ whom we and the whole world hold communion by circular 
«« epiltles, and agree as one body. 
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commanded to obey the Scribes and Phariſees, 
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to impede or prevent, to tranſmit or tranſ- 
oſe, to extinguiſh or annul, this gift of 
Jeſus Chriſt, at his or their will and plea- 


ſure. Theſe are incidents of temporal power, 


not of ſpiritual juriſdiction; they refuſe 
therefore the oath, when tendered to them, 
of piritual ſupremacy, whether it go to ac- 
knowledge it in a layman, in a woman, or 
in an — But as the ſubmiſſion or obe- 
dience, which the primitive Chriſtians paid 
to the ſpiritual ſupremacy of St. Peter, did 
not in any degree —— with their civil 
allegiance to their reſpective temporal pow- 
ers, ſo the acknowledgment of the Pope's 
ſupremacy has no other civil effect upon a 
Roman Catholic ſubject of this country, than 
to enforce his acquieſcence in its laws and 
conſtitution; the very power, to which he 
pays his ſpiritual ſubmiſſion, obliges him, 
under the pain of eternal reprobation, to be- 
lieve, that he owes ſubmiſſion and obedience 
to the temporal powers, which the law places 
over him, according to the frequent injunc- 
tions to that effect, impoſed upon us by the 
Holy Scriptures, where we are even particu- 
larly warned not to withhold our obedience 
and ſubmiſſion on account of the perfonal 
vices or errors of thoſe, whom the law inveſts 
with the civil powers. They hold themſelves 
equally commanded to obey the moſt wicked, 
or even idolatrous princes, as the Jews were 


who 
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who had ſitten upon the chair of Moſes 3 
and they hold themſelves equally obliged not 
to do according to their works *. 


: Every 


* Far be it from me to aſſert, that there are any Britiſh 
ſubjects, who at this day hold any doctrine or principles, that 
can affect the civil government, contrary in ſubſtance to what 
I have here ſet forth to be the principle of all perſons pro- 
fefling the Roman Catholic Religion. But, under the cir- 
cumitances of the preſen times, I have two reaſons for 
ſhewing, that there have exiited ſectaries, who held and ayow- 
ed certain principles, which they wickedly callsd religious, 
that were in fact deſtructive of all civil government. The 
firſt reaſon js, to ſhew, that the civil government has a right 
to enquire into and examine the tenets, which its members 
hold and profeſs as religious. The ſecond reaſon is, to warn 

overnment to be peculiarly watchful over ſuch of its ſub- 
Jets as may be molt diſpoled to take the inf-Qtion of the le- 
velling contagion of the preſent day. The Waldenſes held 
and taught (Illyricus in cata]. teſtium veritatis, p. 735 and 
755), that neither prieſt, nor civil magiſtrate, being guilty of 
mortal ſin, did enjoy their digniiy, or were 10 be obe ed. It 
is allowed by Mr. Fox, in his Book of Martyrs, and Oſian- 
der (Oſiander in Epit. &c. Centur. g, 10, 11, &c. p. 454- fin. 
Art. 1;), that one of Wickliff's articles was, There is no civil 
magiſtrate whilſt he is in mortal in; and that another was, 
(Ofiander, ubi ſupra), That the people may, at their pleaſure, 
correct princes, when they do offend. —Extravagant as theſe pro- 
poſitions may appear, and intolerable in any civil govern- 
ment, we find them revived and maintained afterwards by 
John Huls : and the ſame author, though generally commend- 
ing and panegyrizing John Huſs as a faint and martyr, 
(Oftander, ia Epit. &c. Cent. 9, 10, &c. p. 469), repeats his 
doctrine thus: Nullus eff dominus civil a, Nullus 7 prelatu., 
Nullus eſt epiſcopus, dum eft in peccato mortal:. And though he 
does not, as ſurely no rational being can, approve af the 
doctrine, Hæc prepoſitio approbari non poteſt ; yet he reluctantly 
admits, that his hero or faint in this partook ſomething of 
human frailty, Sed paſſus /t Fohannes Huſſe in hac parte aliguid 
bumani, It may not be improper to remark here, that the 
Huſſites, actuated by theſe principles, carried on a moſt 
bloody and rebeilious war againſt the Emperor, their jawtul 
ſovereign, under Ziſca their general, for many years. With- 
out 
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Every Roman Catholic then believes, that 
the Church of Chriſt ever has been, and ever 


will continue to be, governed by an ecclefiaf- 
tical 


out entering into a detail of the effects, which were produced 


by the principles of Martin Luther, I will ſtate ſome of 
them, which, I think, ought to be very narrowly ſcrutinized 
and guarded againſt by every civil government. (Vid. Luth. 
de feculari poteſtate. Tom. III. Germ—and more at large by 
Me. Harding, in M Jewell's Defence of the Apology, printed 
in 1571, page 429) . Amongſt Chriftians, ub man can or ought 
to be magiſtrate, but each one is to the other equally ſubjet, &c.— 
And, — Chriſtian men, none is ſuperior, ſave one and only 
Chr:ft.—And again, Therefore is Chriſt our Lord, that he may 
make us ſuch as himſelf is. And as he cannot ſuff.r himſelf to br 
tied and bound by laws, Sc. fo ought not the conſcience of a Chri/- 
tian to Jaffer them. I draw no concluſion from theſe premiſes : 
as I probably do not underſtand them in the light, in which 
they are received by the followers of Luther; I ſhould be ſorry, 
however, that any tenets of the Roman Catholic Faith were as 
open to the ſame deductions, which men of levelling princi- 
ples may think themſelves juſtiſed in drawing from theſe. 
The known and avowed doctrine of Zuinglius was, that when 
princes do any thing contrary to the rule of Chrift they may be de- 
pojed, ( Luing. tom. I. In Explan. articuli 42 fol. 84 Quando per- 
fide et extra Chriſti regulam egerint paſſunt cum Deo deponi.— And 
(page 84.) in explanation and confirmation of his principles, 
he denounces God's vengeance upon that people, who do not 
depoſe a wicked prince: quin dum fla . loco non mo- 
ventur, totus populus a Deo — 5 B at leſt theſe principles 
thould, by poſſibility, be miſtaken by their diſciples, both Zuin- 
glius and CEcolampadius (Lib. 4. Epiſtolar. page 868) ſpecify 
an inſtance, in which we incur the full guilt of — 
« Due loyalty is to be promiſed to Cæſar, if ſo, that he permit 
50 to us our religion inviolate,” (otherwife) „If the Roman 
« Emperor, or what other ſovereign ſoever, ſhould oppreſs the 
« /incere religion, (that is their own) and we negligeatly ſuffer 
** the ſame, jam negate aut contempte religionis non minus rei 
s erimus, quan illi igſi opprefſores. | will end with the open 
and — principles of Calvin, without even ſuggeſting, that 
they are adopted or followed by any of his modern diſciples. 
(Calvin in Dan. c. 6, v. 22, and 25.) Abdicant ſe poteſtate ter- 
rem principes, dum inſurgunt contra Deum; immo indigni ſunt, 
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tical hierarchy, or a regular and fixed eſta- 
bliſhment of {iritual ſuperiors or guides, the 
firſt of whom is the Pope or Biſhop of the 
ſee of Rome: For the Pope,” ſays the 
Council of Florence *, * is the true ſucceſſor 
of St. Peter, prince of the apoſtles, vicar 
of Chriſt upon earth, head of the church, 
father and doctor of Chriſtians, who has 
received from Jeſus Chriſt a plenitude of 
power to feed, to rule, and to govern the 
«© univerſal Church.“ 

And, in order to preſerve the unity of the 
Church, in the parts, as well as in the whole, 
he believes that every one is guilty of ſchiſm, 
who voluntarily ſeparates himſelf from his 
lawful and orthodox Biſhop. Upon this 
head, St. Cyprian expreſſes himſelf very 
pointedly (Epiſ. 69). Whence you mult 
know, that the Biſhop is in the Church, 
and the Church in the Biſhop: and who- 
ſoever is not united with the Biſhop, is 
* no member of the Church, and that they 
„ in vain flatter themſelves, who, havin 
broken the peace with the prieſts of God. 


' qui cenſeantur in hominum numero; potius ergo conſpuere oportet in 
tllorum Capita, quam illis parere, &c. Surely a ſtate or com- 
munity, who chuſe to be governed by a king or ſovereign, 
who cannot be impeccable in this life, and therefore may, by 
ſome actual ſin, ri/e againſt God, has a right to demand from 
every one of its members, either a total renunciation, or a very 
ſatis factory explanation of theſe and ſuch like principles, if 
they profeſs themſelves diſciples and followers of the Maſter, 
who eſtabliſhed or broached them, 


* Conc. Flor. Seſſ, 26. 
« ſteal 
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ſteal to private meetings, and perſuade 
themſelves, that they retain a commu- 
„ nion with ſome in ſecret : whereas the 
„ Church, which is Catholic, is one, with- 
out ſeparation or diviſion, clofely knit to- 
gether, and united by the tie of the agree- 
„ing prieſts.” And, in another work, 
(De Unit. Ecclæ.) he ſays again, What 
„ kind of ſacrifice do they imagine they of- 
fer up, who are in contention with the 
„ prieſts? Can they think, that Chriſt is 
with them in their meetings, being aſ- 
ſembled out of the unity of the Church?“ 
In full confidence, that Almighty God 
would net require of us to hear the Church *, 
if it could lead us into error or falſehood, we 
allow the Church of Chriſt to be the Su- 
preme Judge of all controverſies, and the 
interpreter of the word of God :—And, 
there fore, when we read and ſtudy the ſcrip- 
tures, we do it in that habitual ſenſe of 
defcrence and ſubmiſſion to the Church, 
that we are ready to ſubmit our own ſenſe 
or underſtanding of them, to that ſenſe or 
interpretation, which the Church has or 
may put upon them. 
The Roman Catholics believe, that as 


Jeſus Chriſt founded his Church upon preach- 


ing, tradition conſequently was the firſt rule 
of Chriſtian Faith: and when the ſcriptures 


_ * If he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as a 
heathen and a publican. (Matt. xviii. 17.) & 
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of the New Teſtament were afterwards join- 
ed to that rule, the word of God fo preach- 
ed loſt nothing of its authority: they there- 
fore receive with equal veneration, whatever 
was taught by the Apoſtles, whether in 
writing. or by word of mouth, according to 
that of Saint Paul (2 Theſſ. xi. 15.) There- 
« fore, Brethren, ſtand faſt, and hold the 
« traditions, which ye have been taught, 
« whether by word or by our epiſtle.“ He 
conſequently believes all ſuch traditions, as 
the Church has admitted and declared, to be 
apoſtolical ; upon the ſame ground, that he 
admits ſuch books of the Holy Scriptures, 
as the Church has at different times de- 
clared to be canonical. Thus he believes, 
that there is a purgatory, and that the pray- 
ers of the living may avail the dead : thus 
he alſo admits of the change of the Jewiſh 
Sabbath into the Chriſtian Sunday ; infant 
baptiſm, and many other points, for which 
there is no clear text in ſcripture “. 

The ground of the doctrine of purgatory 
is this; that there are ſome fins of a {lighter 
nature, which are not deſerving of hell 
torments; for which, however, we muſt 


* St. Epiphanius (Hzr. 61.) ſaid, as early as in the fourth 
century, © 'T:is neceſſary to admit of tradition : jor ail things 
cannot be found in Scripture —And again ( p- 75-) witin 
againſt Aerius, ho denied Purgatory and praying tor the . 
he ſays: J affirm the church dies neceſſarily maintain tus haw- 
ing received it from antiqui!y. x 
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ſatisfy the divine juſtice in this life, or by 
temporary puniſhments in the next. For, 
as we know, that nothing defiled ſhall enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven, ſo we believe, 
that the ſoul cannot contract even the ſlight- 
eſt ſtain of ſin (except the original ſin, in 
which we are all born) but by her own vo- 
luntary motion and confent : conſequently, 
that ſhe cannot purge herſelf in this world 
of it, but by her voluntary repentance and 
ſatis faction; for, we believe, that the me- 
rits of Jeſus Chriſt are not applied to us 
(except in the Sacrament of Infant Baptiſm), 
but by our own co-operation. Believing, 
therefore, that there is a ſtate of puniſhment 
after life, where the ſoul is to make ſatis- 
faction for thoſe ſins, for which ſhe ſhall 
not have fully ſatisfied in this life: and that 
ſuch ſouls, in this ſtate of puniſhment, are 
a part of the Church of Chriſt, which is 
entitled to eternal life ; and that they have 
a communication with the prayers of the 
Church Militant upon earth : we maintain, 
that Almighty God both can and will, in 
conſideration of the good works performed 
here on earth by his ſervants in the ſtate of 
Grace, take off or ſhorten the pains of thoſe 
ſouls, who are in this purging ſtate of 


torment. We therefore think * this 


ſubject, as the writer of the book of the 


Macchabees thought 200 years before the 
| coming 


6 


coming of Chriſt * (2 Mac. xii. c. 43.) 
„He making a gathering, ſent twelve 
„% thouſand drachms of filver to Jeruſalem, 
« to have facrifices offered for the fins of 
«© the dead, well and righteouſly thinking 
of the reſurrection. For, unleſs he hop- 
„ed, that they, who were ſlain, ſhould 
« riſe again, it ſhould ſeem ſuperfluous and 
* vain to pray for the dead. It is, there- 
„ fore, a holy and healthful cogitation to 
pray for the dead, that they may be 
« Jooſed from their fins.” 

The Roman Catholic Church holds ſeven 
diſtinct ſacraments, as ſo many holy ſigns 
or ceremonies, to the due application of 
which, the gift of inward Grace is annex- 
ed: theſe are, Baptiſm, Confirmation, the 
Holy Euchariſt, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Holy Orders, and Matrimony. 

In as much as the receiving of the ſacra- 
ments may produce an effect upon the mo- 
ral character or conduct of individuals, I hold 
myſelf bound, by the principle of this publi- 
cation, to make ſome obſervations upon 
them. 

It is the doctrine of the church of Rome, 
that every adult is bound to uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours to put himſelf in the ſtate of 
grace, by a ſincere and full ſorrow for all his 


* The Roman Catholic Church declared, at the Council of 
1 A. D. 397, the books of the Macchabees to be ca- 
nonical. 
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offences, and a firm reſolution to avoid even 
the occafions of them in future, before he 
approaches any one of the ſacraments. This 

revious condition certainly tends mainly to 
correct and improve the morality of thoſe, 
who ſincerely approach the ſacraments, 
And, certainly, it they receive them wor- 
thily, that grace, which we hold to be an- 
nexed to each of them, will not a little con- 
duce towards the confirmation of ſuch per- 
ſons in righteouſneſs. 

I know it to be an idea of ſome perſons, 
not accurately informed of the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic Church, that the ſacrament 
of penance 1s productive of very pernicious 
confequences to civil ſociety : that the in- 


fluence which, by the practice of confeſſion, 


the ſpiritual director acquires over his peni- 
tent, may be employed and directed to the 
moſt miſchievous and wicked purpoſes ;— 
and that the aſſurance of becoming — and 
abſolved from ſins by confeſſing them to 
our fellow- creature, habituates the ſinner to 
commit them with leſs remorſe and more 
frequency. | 

There is nothing ſo good and holy, but 
what may, in ſome caſes, be abuſed, St, 
Paul foreſaw, that abuſes would be commit- 
ted in receiving the bleſſed ſacrament of the 
altar unworthily ; but it does not therefore 
ceaſe to be a moſt holy and divine inſti- 


uttion. 'The abuſes which may, Ms 
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be committed by confeſſors, from the know-- 
ledge they receive in the ſacred tribunal of 
confeſſion, or from the diſpoſitions and pli- 
ancy of their penitents, cannot be very for- 
midable to any ſtate, ſince I never as yet 
either heard or read of an inſtance, in which 
any ſuch perſon was found guilty of the 
practice or abuſe. I have often heard and 
read of many ſuch accuſations, ſome made 
from malice, ſome from ignorance, ſome 
ferious, ſome romantic, ſome ludicrous. In 
all Chriſtian countries the miniſters of the 
Goſpel undergo ſome ſort of probationary 
ſcrutiny, before they are admitted to the ex- 
erciſe of their functions: in all, they have 
previouſly received a liberal education: in all, 
they have been brought up in and habituated 
to the ſpirit of peace and ſubordination ; in 
all, they have ſome intereſt in, or dependance 
upon the civil government. And I therefore 
conclude, generally, that the more numerous 
part of penitents, who will ever be the lower 
claſs of the people, will be better adviſed, 
guided, and directed by the miniſters of the 
Goſpel, in their ſocial and civil conduct, 
duties, and demeanour, than if they were 
abandoned to the natural bias of their own 
Ignorance and paſſions. Beſides, if a mul- 
titude be miſguided by one individual, and 
that individual be amenable to the control 
of the civil power, the evil may be eaſily re- 
medied by his removal, puniſhment, or cor- 
| rection. 


I 


rection. It is a matter of great notoriety, 


that very alarming diſturbances have, within 


theſe few years, been quieted in Ireland, 
through the well- directed influence of Ro- 
man Catholic Miſſionaries over their flocks, 
when government had failed in every other 
attempt to ſuppreſs them. And they have 
been publickly thanked by the legiſlature of 
that kingdom for their ſervices. 

Little muſt they be acquainted with the 
practice and uſage of confeſſion, who think 
it can facilitate or promote vice. Amongſt 
thoſe, who hold themſelves bound by this 
duty of confeſſing their ſins, at leaſt once in 
the year, to a prieſt approved of by their 
biſhop, it is an invariable obſervation, that 
the firſt ſtep to immorality, impiety, or ir- 
religion, is the ceſſation to frequent this ſa- 
crament. And, certainly, whoever conſiders 
the nature of the ſacrament, will not wonder 
that a perſon, who gives up the reins to his 

aſſions, or renounces the painful practices 
of a pious life, or endeavours to harden his 
heart againſt the commandments and requiſi- 
tions of his Creator, thall firſt decline to 


comply with the humiliating and mortify ing 


conditions, upon which alone he can be ad- 


mitted to the ſacred tribunal of confeſſion. 


When a ſinner is called upon, or inclines 
to comply with this duty of the church, he 
is taught, that he muſt work up his heart 


to a real unfeigned ſorrow tor all the fins, by 
which 
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which he has offended his Maker, and a firm 
and fixed reſolution of amending his future 
life, by avoiding all fin, and the occaſions of 
it. He is bound, in the bitterneſs of his 
ſoul, to call to his memory all the grievous 
fins he has committed, and make a ſpecial 
verbal confeſſion of them, without diſguiſe 
or attenuation, to the mmiſter ; and he muſt 
then faithfully and punctually comply with 
whatever penance, auſterities, and mortifica- 
tions his director ſhall, in his diſcretion, 
think proper to enjoin or impoſe upon him. 
Without the full and faithful compliance 
with all theſe conditions, on the part of the 
— the Roman Catholic is taught, and 
elieves, that the abſolution of the prieſt will 
not only not free him from his fins, but will 
fuperadd the additional fin of ſacrilege to the 
other offences of the infincere penitent. The 
ſatisfa4iom,which the penitent is to make, both 
to God and man, is particularly to be attend- 
ed to, as well as the neceſſary conditions or 
indiſpenſable obligations, which are required 
of the penitent, whenever he confeſſes him- 
ſelf guilty of any ſin, which effects his neigh- 
bour ; ſuch as etitution in the caſes of theft 
and detraction, reparation in the caſes of 
ſcandal or other injury, reconciliation and for- 
grveneſs in caſes of enmity and uncharitable- 
neſs, &c. Such being the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the ſacrament of penance, I boldly 
aſſert, that it is for the intereſt of every civil 
ſociety, 


tion or belief, that an indulgence is 0 
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fociety, that its members ſhould rather fre- 
quent, than abſtain from it. 

Thoſe, who hold matrimony to be a ſa- 
crament, muſt be ſuppoſed to receive it with 
more deference, reſpect, and awe, than thoſe 
who do not. And, therefore, from ſuch 
their doctrine, they have certainly ſtronger 
inducements to keep ſacred and inviolate its 
holy engagements. 

The Roman Catholic, who believes the 
real preſence of our bleſſed Lord in the 
Euchariſt, and who is bound by his Church, 
under mortal fin, to aſſiſt devoutly at the 
ſacrifice of the Maſs on every Sunday and 
Holyday throughout the year, cannot cer- 
tainly become a worſe man, nor a worſe 
citizen, by frequenting and receiving this 
ſacrament, eſpecially as he is bound to diſ- 
poſe and prepare himſelf for it, by the pre- 
vious approach to the ſacrament of Pe- 
nance in the manner, I have before de- 
ſcribed. 

It would ſuffice for me to have barely 
ſtated, that Roman Catholics believe in 
mndulgences, if that word had not been ſo 
frequently and groſsly miſconceived and 
— ; ſo as to induce the ah 

the. 
moſt pernicious and immoral tendency in 
civil ſociety. 

In order the more clearly to explain the 


real ſenſe and meaning of an indulgence, it 
may 
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may be proper to premiſe, that the Roman 
Catholic is taught, that for every grievous 
ſin he voluntarily commits, he incurs a 
twofold puniſhment, temporal and eternal. 
And this diſtinction of theſe two ſorts of 
puniſhment ought to be attended to, as well 
for the thorough underſtanding of the doc- 
trine of Purgatory and Repentance, as of 
Indulgences. So when a ſinner has, by re- 
ert wer procured the actual forgiveneſs of 

is fin, there often remains a temporal ſa- 
tisfaction, which Almighty God requires of 
the Penitent, and which muſt be complied 
with, either in this world, or in the next. 
This is clearly exemplified in the caſe of 
king David (2 Samuel xii. 13). © And 
David ſaid unto Nathan, I have ſinned 
* againſt the Lord. And Nathan ſaid unto 
„David, the Lord hath put away thy fin.” 
Behold here the actual forgiveneſs of the 
fin by repentance, Yet Almighty God ſtill 
required of David ſome temporal ſatisfac- 
tion. Howbeit, becauſe by this deed 
thou haſt given great occaſion to the ene- 
mies of the Lord to blaſpheme ; the child 
* alſo, that is born unto thee, ſhall ſurely 
die. And Nathan departed unto his 
« houſe, and the Lord ſtruck the child that 
„ Uriah's wife bore unto David, and it was 
very lick,” &c. 

An indulgence does not conſiſt in the 


forgiveneſs of fin, much leſs in the pony 
n 


—— 


ſion to commit it with impunity, as many 
have, through ignorance or malice, aſſerted. 
Our faith teaches us, that no power on earth 
can forgive one mortal or venial offence, 
without a true contrition, or due ſorrow in 
the ſacrament of penance on our part, al- 
ways to be accompanied with a ſincere pur- 
2 of offending no more. All that is for- 
given by an indulgence, is the whole or part 
of that temporal pain, or ſatis faction, which 
et, according to God's juſtice, we ſtand 
liable to pa 3 the fin already forgiven. 
The fl requiſite (without which there 
is no poſhbility of obtaining an indulgence) 
is to have true Faith, producing true Repen- 
tance for our ſins. We Roman Catholics 
believe, that only Faith, working by Charity, 
will juſtify, according to that of St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xiii. 2). And though I have all 
Faith, fo that I could remove mountains, and 
have not Charity, I am nothing. After this, 
it is further required of the perſon wiſhing 
to gain an indulgence : Firſt, That he ſe- 
riouſly approach the ſacrament of Penance, 
if he find himſelf guilty of any mortal or 
ievous offence. Secondly, That he make 
erfect reſtitution of every thing, to which 
* is bound. Thirdly, That he perform 
faithfully the Penance enjoined or impoſed in 
the Sacrament. And if this Penance fall ſhort 
of ſatisfying the Divine Juſtice, for the pains 
yet due to the fins forgiven, the * 
| ſtands 
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ſtands ſtill obliged to ſatisfy the Divine juſ- 
tice by further penal works. | 

Now, all that our church ever taught con- 
ceming indulgences 1s, that by an indul- 
gence the whole or part of this pain may be 

ardoned or remitted, and not even that, by 
indulgences granted merely at the Pope's 
pleaſure, but by ſuch only, to which the per- 
formance of certain virtuous actions is an- 
nexed : fo that in fact an indulgence is only 
an anticipated remiſſion af future 2 
which are neceſſary towards ſatisfying the 
Divine Juſtice for our fins, by commutation 
for other good works, ſuch as prayers, alms, 
deeds, faſting, &c. which for that purpoſe 
we voluntarily undertake in this life. It is 
not poſſible then, that this doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church ſhould, in any 
fenſe, encourage, facilitate, countenance, or 
permit the commiſſion of fin ; for, before a 

rſon can obtain an indulgence, he muſt 
Cores done that, which many Chriſtians hold 
to be alone neceflary for his juſtification, or 
being in the ſtate of Grace ; and all that, 
which is required of him over and above, 
is, that he do ſomething more to ſatisfy the 
Divine Juſtice for his ins, 

The practice and uſage of the church of 
Rome, in praying to the Saints and Angels 
in Heaven, is founded upon the principle, 
that there exiſts a communication between 


the Church Militant upon earth, and the 
| D 2 Church 
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Church Triumphant in Heaven, which is 


one and the ſame Church of Chriſt. We 


beg the Saints in Heaven to intercede to 
Almighty God in our behalf, in the ſame 
manner, as we apply to our brethren upon 
earth to offer up their oraiſons to God for 
the ſame purpoſe ; that as this latter mode of 
interceſſion has never been thought to de- 
rogate from the powerful mediation of Jeſus 
Chriſt to his eternal Father in our behalf, 
ſo the council of Trent expreſsly teaches us, 
that the former is not open to the ſame ob- 
jection . The Council expreſsly de- 
clares, that, we pray to Almighty God, 
either to grant us favours, or to deliver 
©« us from evils ; but becaule the Saints are 
« more agreeable to him, than we are, we 
e beſeech them to plead our cauſe, and ob- 
*« tain for us ſuch things as we ſtand in 
«© need of; hence we uſe two ſorts of 
prayer, widely different from each other; 
„for when we addreſs ourſelves to Al- 
« mighty God, we ſay, have mercy upon 
us, hear us, &c.; but when we pray to 
the Saints, we are contented to ſay, pray 
4 for us.“ And the ſame council, in ano- 
ther place, expreſsly and deciſively declares, 
that, T The Saints who reign with Jeſus 
*« Chriſt, offer to God their prayers for 


* Part 4. Tit. Quis crandus fit ? 
+ Seſſ. 25. De invec, 
| men, 
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« men, and it is good and profitable to call 
« upon them in a ſupplicant manner, and 
« to have recourſe to their aid and ſuccour, 
*« to obtain for us favours of Almighty 
„God, by Jeſus Chriſt his only Son our 
« Lord, who alone is our Saviour and Re- 
« deemer.” Thus our praying to the Saints 
to petition favours for us of Almighty God, 
is no more, than a more ſolemn application 
to the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, through which 
alone we can obtain them. | 

In following this practice, the Roman 
Catholic reſts, in the firſt place, as in all 
other points, ſecure in the confidence he has 
in Chriſt's promiſe, that his church ſhall not 
teach error : Secondly, In the uninterrupted 
uſage of all ages of Chriſtianity : And, 
Thirdly, In his own reaſon, which ſeems to 
direct him maturely to proffer his petition 
to his Creator, in conjunction with thoſe, who 
have a greater claim to his favours than him- 
ſelf. He believes generally that by the di- 
vine ordination, inſtitution, and appoint- 
ment, the Saints and Angels in Heaven 
may ſuccour and defend us upon earth, and 
that therefore it is uſeful to invoke their aid 
and aftiſtance *, In as much as this part of a 


In this ſpirit and reaſon, I preſume, the eſtabliſhed ehurch 
uſes the following prayer in the colle& for St. Michael, (Vid. 
Book of Common Prayer) “O everlaſting God, who halt or- 
dained and conſtituted the ſervices of angels and men in a 
wonderful order; mercifully grant, that as thy holy angels al- 
ways do thee ſervice in heaven; ſo by thy appointment zhey 
may ſuccour and defend us on earth!“ 

Roman 
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Roman Catholic's religion can affect his ſo- 
cial or civil character, it muſt be allowed, 
that the ſerious veneration and invocation 
of the ſaints in Heaven, by individuals here 
on earth, muſt be productive of a deſire and 
endeavour in the latter, to emulate the heroic 
virtues and perfections of the former. 

As I have undertaken to ſhew, that the 
Roman Catholic religion teaches no one 
point of doctrine, that does not greatly tend 
to render its followers loyal, dutiful, and 
peaceable ſubjects; I ſhould be guilty of a 
very capital and material omiſſion, if I did 
not alſo ſhew, that it teaches no one point 
of doctrine, which diſcourages, damps, or 
ſtifles that principle of love and charity, 
which is the bond, union, and ſoul, of ſocial 
life. The church of Rome has been much 
cenſured and condemned for the arrogant and 
proud illiberality, with which ſhe is ſup- 
pou to adjudge and condemn all out of 

er communion of the guilt of Hereſy in 
this life, and conſign them for it to eternal 
damnation in the next. readily admit, that 
a principle ſo truly uncharitable, and at 
the ſame time ſo thoroughly unwarrantable, 
would be productive of a ſpirit of miſan- 
thropy, totally repugnant to that ſpirit of 
humility, meekneſs and love, which our 
bleſſed Redeemer came upon earth to inftil 
into mankind. : 
t 
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It rs ſingularly ſtrange to me, that 
Nn E war be arraigned for this 
doctrine of excluſive ſalvation, which is b 
no means peculiar to themſelves. I will beg 
leave to ſtate what the doctrine of the eſta- 
bliſhed church of England is upon this ſub- 

ject, and then humbly ſubmit what the 

Roman Catholic church teaches and ob- 
liges her members to believe and practiſe 
upon it. 

Upon all the moſt ſolemn feſtivals in the 
year, the Creed of St. Athanaſius makes part 
of the Liturgy of the Church of England: 
and the miniſter and people join in pro- 
feſſing that, — “ Whoſoever will be ſaved, 
* belies all things, it is neceſſary that he 
« hold the Catholic faith: which faith, ex- 
*« cept every one do keep whole and un- 
*« defiled, without doubt he ſhall perith 
«« everlaſtingly.” —And finally, —** This is 
© the Catholic faith, which, except a man 
believe faithfully, he cannot be ſaved,” — 
And in the Eighteenth of the Thirty- nine 
Articles of their religion, it is expreſsly ſaid, 
that—** They alſo are to be curſed, that 
«« preſume to ſay, that every man ſhall be 
„ ſaved by the law or fect, which he pro- 
«« feſſeth, ſo that he be diligent to frame his 
life, according to that law and the light 
of nature,” — 

The Roman Catholic church teaches, after 
St, Paul, that there is but one God, one 

Faich, 
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Faith, one Baptiſm; and that hereſy, which 
is defined 70 be a voluntary and obſtinate error 
of the mind againſt the true faith, and that 
ſchiſm, which is defined to be an ob/tinate 


Separation from the unity of the church of 


Chriſt, are fins, which will certainly for ever 
exclude thoſe, who die guilty of either of 
them from the kingdom of Heaven. Faith 
we hold to be a ſupernatural gift infuſed 
into us by Almighty God, which man can- 
not by his own ſtrength acquire. We all 
receive, by Chriſtian baptiſm, the true faith 
of Jeſus Chriſt; and we muſt voluntarily 
and o4/?;nately reject this faith, before we can 
be guilty of the fin of hereſy. We are by 
baptiſm true members of the church of 
Chriſt, until we freely and knowingly reject 
this faith, by vo/untarily and ob/tinately ad- 
hering to falſe doctrines and opinions, in 
defiance of the light of the true Rike con- 
ſequently, before a man can be accountable 
for the malice of that fin, he muſt volun— 
tarily and obſtinately reject a faith, which he 
knows to be true, and adopt another, which 
he knows to be falſe. Our belief in reli- 
gious myſteries, to be true, muſt be conform- 
able to the exiſtence of the myſteries in 
which we believe; and tobe thus conformable, 
it muſt be one and invariably the ſame, as the 
myſteries themſelves are of eternal ſtability : 
hence the neceſſity of unity of faith, which 
the Roman Catholic church ever has, and 
ever 
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ever will teach to be requiſite for ſalva- 
tion: and hence the ſeverity of her judg- 
ment againſt hereſy, which is defined, as 
J before obſerved, to be a voluntary and 
obſlinate error of the mind againſt the true 
faith. 

+ The Scripture deſcribes the church to 
* be as one flock, one body made up indeed 
of different parts, but all — in the 
«© ſame faith, and with ſuch a due ſubordi- 
nation, that while it was to be ſpread 
throughout the world, yet it was to retain 
the order and beauty of one ſpiritual go- 
« vernment; hence all the members of it 
« were commanded to be united not only in 
faith, but alſo in charity and obedience ; 
« and theſe injunctions are laid ſo ſtrict] 
„by the expreſs order of Chriſt, its head, 
that all diviſions both in faith and govern- 
„ ment, that is hereſy and /chi/m, are ſet 
« down as fins, which divide from the head, 
and exclude from all hopes of ſalvation “.“ 
Thus is the church equally tenacious of her 
government as of her faith ; and as rigorous in 
her judgment for the violation or reſiſtance of 
the former, as for the denial and abandonment 
of the latter. All the holy fathers are una- 
nimous in their judgment of the ſin of ſchiſm. 


St. Auguſtin particularly ſays, * that though 


* Gother's Works, 7 vol. p. 438. 
+ De Unitat. Eccleſ. c. 4. 
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men believe all the ſcriptures, and every ar- 

« ticle of the faith of Chriſt, yet, if they ſo 

« diſagree with his body, which is the 

„ church, that they have no communion 

« with the whole, wherever diffuſed, but 

« only with ſome part, which is ſeparated ; 

« *tis evident they are not in the Catholic 

„ church. And“ none canarrive to ſalvation 15 
« and life everlaſting, except he has Chriſt 

« for his head: but none can have Chriſt * 
for his head, unleſs he be in his body, 

« which is the church.” And he further 
ſays, T Being out of the pale of the 

« church, ſeparated from its unity and bond 

« of charity, thou wouldſt not eſcape dam- 
nation, though thou ſhouldſt be burnt alive 

«* in confeſſion of the name of Chriſt.” 

We believe, as well as the Church of 
England, what St. Athanaſius ſays of the 
neceſſity of believing the Catholic faith, in 
order to be ſaved, to be eternally true; yet, 
we are far from condemning to eternal per- 
dition, every perſon, who is called a member 
of any other, than the Roman Catholic church, 
We believe, that every man, who, after re- 
ceiving Chriſtian baptiſm, ſhall not have for- 
feited his baptiſmal innocence by any grievous 
offence, or having forfeited it, ſhall have 
been reconciled to the grace of Almighty 


De Unitat. Eccle, c. 19. 
+ Ep. 204+ ad Don, Pre 
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God, by a perfect act of contrition, let him 
be ſuppoſed, or called of whatſoever fect, 
church, or congregation, he may, yet ſuch 
a man is within the pale of the true church 
of Chriſt, and rightfully intitled to the king- 
dom of Heaven; and if I may be allowed to 
ak my own private ſentiments, as an in- 
vidual, without pretending to fathom the 
decrees of Providence, I ſtrongly believe, 
that fewer ſouls periſh for the fin of hereſy, 
than for other crimes and offences, We are 
taught not to anticipate, nor in any manner to 
2 to fathom the judgments of Al- 
mighty God upon our fellow- creatures. We 
are inſtructed, and we are bound by our duty, 
whenever we do apply our thoughts to t 
difference of our neighbour's religion from 
our own, to look upon them individually, to 
be in a conſtant and habitual inclination, and 
deſire of knowing and following the true 
faith of Jeſus Chriſt; nor that any worldly 
or human motive, prejudice, or reaſon what- 
ſoever, would induce them to reject or reſiſt 
the true faith, if they were convinced, as 
we are, that it was only taught and believed, 
by the Roman Catholic church; for it is im- 
poſſible, that any perſon, having this incli- 
nation and deſire, and acting according to it, 
ſhould be guilty of the ſin of hereſy. 
That ſuch reaſons, or motives or induce- 
ments for rejecting or reſiſting the light of 
the true faith, are not merely chimerical, ap- 
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ears from what St. John ſays of certain per- 
8 whilſt our bleſſed Redeemer was himſelf 
upon earth : (John, xii. 42. 43.) By reaſon of 
the Phariſees, they did not confeſs him: for they 
loved the glory of men more than the glory of God. 
No Roman Catholic can, without being guilty 
of the ſin of raſh judgment againſt his neigh- 
bour, (which he muſt repent of, and atone 
for, before, he can enter the kingdom of 
Heaven) apply or attach any ſuch reaſons or 
motives to his neighbour : becauſe the cir- 
cumſtances, upon which the guilt of an indivi- 
dual depends, can only be known to God and 
himſelf. We are no more warranted to judge 
our neighbour guilty of the malice of the fin 
of hereſy or ſchiſm, than of any other fin, 
for which he might be eternally puniſhed. In 
fact, we are leſs warranted to make ſuch a 
Judgment upon our neighbour's guilt of thoſe 
fins, which depend upon the affection of the 
mind and heart, ſuch as are hereſy and /chi/m, 
than of others which depend upon material 
acts, as murder, adultery, Sc.“ 
The Roman Catholics, as I-preſume every 
other church does, allow their church to ap- 
point, and ordain feaſts and faſts, and ge- 


Goth. 7. vol. 446. We cannot tell how far invincible 
* 1gnorance may excuſe, or what may be the true diſpoſitions 
* or defires of thole that die, and whether in heart they may 
« not interiorly be united to the church; therefore none ought 
to pronounce of any in particular, but we muſt leave it ta 
God to judge, to whom judgment belongs.“ 
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nerally to regulate and do every thing, that 
is merely of a ſpiritual juriſdiction, or na- 
ture. | 

If it will be allowed, that the profeſſion 
and practice of a man's religion, will, in ſome 
3 affect his ſocial and civil principles 
and conduct: if even his religious preju- 
dices can be ſuppoſed to give a biaſs to his 
mind, I am fully confident, that the go- 
vernment and public of this country, will 
find a ſure and ſatis factory earneſt in our pro- 
feſſion and practice of the Roman Catholic 
religion, that we are, by principle and incli- 
nation, loyal, dutiful, and ſubordinate mem- 
bers of the community, averſe from an 
changes and alterations in our civil eſtabliſh- 
ment, and ſtedfaſtly determined to ſupport, 
defend, and maintain our preſent govern— 
ment with our fortunes and lives. 


PART IE 


Ir never can appear a matter of 3 to 
an Engliſhman, that any meaſure, which de- 
pends upon the concurrence of many indivi- 
duals, ſhould meet with an oppoſition, before 
it is brought to a concluſion. Any apology, 
therefore, for ſuch an oppoſition from and to 
Englithmen would be ill judged. The unity 
of faith, which ſubſiſts amongſt all Roman 
Catholics, though it may tend to promote, 
does not neceſſarily produce, an union of the 
tempers, diſpoſitions, and intereſts of its 
followers. 

For theſe two laſt centuries, the Engliſh 
Roman Catholics have ſubſiſted in a body, 
connected and united—not only by the tenets 
of their faith, which they cannot alter, but by 
a common chain of oppreſſion, obioquy and 
perſecution, which they could neither ſoften 
nor remove. To become now the objects of 
the kindneſs and protection of government, the 
ſubjects of liberal debate in Parliament, to be 

incorporated 
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incorporated with the community of their 
countrymen and fellow citizens, were to 
them circumſtances as new, as they were gra- 
tifying. Elated with a confidential aſſurance 
of their approaching emancipation, already 
did they anticipate the i ar of that civil 
| liberty, to the poſſeſſion of which they were 
not yet admitted by law. They ſpoke, 
| wrote,and acted with the ſame confidence and 
| freedom, as if no penal nor oppreſſive ſtatute 
| ſtill bore upon them. And the candor of an 
indulgent public allowed them large credit 
for the injudicious exerciſe of a freedom not 

yet their own. 

I am but too ſenſible of the relative inſig- 
nificancy, which our body bears in the ſtate : 
yet as the nation has, in herindulgent liberali- 
ty, thought fit to take our paſt grievances 
under her conſideration, and grant us the re- 
dreſs we applied for, I ſhall ſeek no other 
apology, tor ſubmitting this ſtatement of 
our caſe to their judgment, than the right, 
which every Engliſhman claims, on all occa- 
ſions of accuſation, ſuſpicion, or miſrepre- 
ſentation, to be heard by that court, which 
is to pronounce his ſentence. 

The indulgent public has ſubmitted to be 
importuned with a great variety of publica- 
tions upon the ſubject of the diſſention, that 
had unfortunately ſplit the body of Roman 
Catholics in England into two ſeparate, and 


apparently oppoſite parties: I by no means 
| ſhall 
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mall attempt to revive the controverſy : but 
{ ſhall ſubmit to the confideration of an im- 
partial public; the views, grounds, and mo- 
tives, Which induced the more numerous part 
of the Engliſh Roman Catholics to act in 
oppoſition to the gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, whilſt the bill was pending before par- 
liament. In as much as the impartiality of 
the legiſlature has already approved of all 
their attempts, by acceding to all their peti- 
tions and apphcations, I ſhould have thought 
it uſeleſs to enter into a juſtification, or ra- 
ther an.impartial detail of their proceedings, 
if the gentlemen of the committee had not, 
in the different ſtages of the buſineſs, publiſh- 
ed to the world at large ſuch a repreſintation 
of their own proceedings, as certainly in- 
volves not only an indirect cenſure upon the 
oppoſite party, but the molt ſtudied, pointed, 
and violent condemnation of their fition, 
I ſhall therefore confine my ſelf to ſuch points 
only, as the gentlemen of the committee them- 
ſelves have thought proper to bring before the 
public; and, leſt I may become guilty of the 
partiality, which is rarely ſeparable from a 
partrzan, I ſhall endeavour to advance, or 
ove, nothing in our own favour, but from 
the words of the oppoſite party, or from the 
facts, which are known to the whole nation. 

It pains me to uſe the word party: but 1 again 
repeat, that the oppoſition of the mtereits, 
ich on this oc were 3 
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be ſupported, neither aroſe from difference 
of opinion upon any point of religious doc- 
trine, nor from a difference of diſpoſition to- 
wards the government, which has manifeſted 
ſuch benignity towards us. For confident I 
am, that every individual of each party then 
was, and now 1s, ready to ſubſcribe to that 
expoſition of the Roman Catholic Faith, 
which I have already ſet forth: and equally 
ambitious to give the moſt ſatisfactory teſt of 
their civil duty and allegiance to government, 
which they thought compatible with the 
tenets of their faith, 

] allow that a public, uninformed of the 
reality of all the circumſtances attending the 
paſſing of this act, and much more a 7 
miſled by a falſe repreſentation of them, 
ſhould ſuppoſe, that the perſons called the 
Committee of Engliſh Catholics, were dele- 
gated and commiſſioned by the body at large, 
and were, therefore, fully authoriſed to ne- 
gotiate the whole buſineſs on behalf of the 
body. The conſequence of ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion, would naturally be a condemnation of 
ſuch Roman Catholics, as ſhould diſapprove, 
reſiſt, or oppole their proceedings. Now it 
is very notorious, that by far the greater 
number of Engliſh Roman Catholics, both 
clergy and laity, did diſapprove, reſiſt, and 
oppole the proceedings of the Committee; 
and I feel it a duty incumbent upon me, to 


appriſe the public, faithfully and impartially, 
of 
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of the motives, inducements, and reaſons; 
for their ſo doing*. In the courſe of my 
ſtatement, I ſhall endeavour to avoid all per- 
ſonalities : and I now, once for all, declare, 
that I allow to thoſe, from whoſe opinion, 


on this occaſion, I happen to differ, the full 
merit of a general upright intention to ren- 


* I beg pardon for bringing the conſideration of ſo inſig- 
nificant an individual as myſelf before the public. Some years 
ago, at a public meeting of the Engliſh Roman Catholics, 
I had expreſſed my diſapprobation of ſome public acts of the 
Committee, This, I perceived and was — gave diſ- 
pleaſure, if not offence. From that time I attended no more 
ſuch meetings, and I remained fo uninformed of the progreſs 
of the buſineſs, that, til! laſt November, I was abſolutely 
—_ of the diſſentions, that exiſted in the body upon this 
ubject; nor had I even heard of one of the publications that 
had been made upon it. The printed heads of the bill, 
intended to be brought into parliament, were accidentally 
left at my houſe by a private friend ; and when I read over 
the form of the oath contained in them, I was furry to find, 
that it was of ſuch a tendency, that I muſt in conſcience re- 
fuſe to take it, I felt a conviction, that government did not 
mean to withhold its bounty from me, nor from any, that 
ſhould think as I did. I foreſaw all the conſequences, which 
this new and double recuſancy would bring upon me; and I 
ſubmitted to the conſideration of the Apoſtolic Vicar of the 
London Diſtrict the nature of my objections againſt the oath. 
I then learned, for the firſt time, that he, as well as the Apo- 
ſtolic Vicars of the Weſtern and Northern Diſtricts, and all 
the Roman Catholics, who choſe to abide by their opinion, 
did find the oath ſubſtantially objectionable; and I was, from 
that time, commiſſioned by the Apoſtolic Vicars of the London 
and the Northern Diſtricts, profeſſionally, and otherwiſe, to 
endeavour to negociate ſuch alterations in the oath, as would 
render it orthodox, and admiſſible to all Roman Catholics un- 
exceptionably, and ſuch amendments in the bill, as would pre- 
vent any diviſion or ſeparation of the body. In the execution 
of this commiſſion I acquired the information, which I now 
think it but juſtice to my employers, and myſelf, to lay before 


the public. 
| E 2 der 
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der ſervice to the body, and ſatisfaction to go- 
vernment. I am, however, ſenſible, that I 
tread upon the moſt tender and delicate 
ground. I am aware, that in the controver- 
ſies upon this ſubject, which have heretofore 
been publiſhed, facts have been roundly aſ- 
ſerted by one party, that have been flatly de- 
nied by the other ; both parties have com- 
plained in their turns of equal miſapprehen- 
fions and miſrepreſentations; and each have 
alternately accuſed the other of views, mo- 
tives, and deſigns, in their proceedings, which 
have been as conſtantly diſavowed, denied, 
or retorted upon the accuſers. It is not un- 
likely that in my turn, I alſo may be here- 
after araigned for miſapprehenſion or miſre- 
preſentation of the very caſe I now am ſtating 
to the public. - I difavow any intention of 
miſrepreſenting it : and hope, as the conteſt 
1s now happily terminated, that I ſhall not 
be liable to the inconſiderate heat of a com- 
batant, but, actuated only by the cool maxims 
of the hiſtorian, ne guid falſi dicere audeat, 
ne quid veri non audeat, If however any 
thing ſhould fall from my pen, that may feem 
to throw reflection, blame, or cenfure, upon 
the gentlemen of the committee, either col- 
lectively or individually, I have ſaid it, be- 
cauſc I have thought it requiſite and neceſſary 
to ſet forth truly, or vindicate the honour, 
dignity, and reſpectability of the party, who 
oppoſed them. 

I hope, 
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hope, as I have before ſaid, that an idea 
will not be conceived by any one, that be- 
cauſe we have thought that an oath, which 
others were ready to take, was not- ſtrictly 
conformable with the doctrine of our faith, 
therefore was that faith renounced or aban- 
doned by thoſe, who thought the oath admiſ- 
ſible. We all agreed in the doctrine, but 
differed as to the conformity of the oath with 
that doctrine. It is the duty of an hiſtorian 
to repreſent the perſons, whoſe actions he 
relates, as truly and faithfully as the actions 
themſelves. By far the greateſt number of 
the Engliſh Roman Catholics of rank and 
fortune have, throughaut the whole of 
the buſineſs, ſided with the committee ; 
though ſome of that deſcription have, from 
the beginning, diſallowed their commiſſion, 
others have remained totally inactive ; and 
ſome few have, latterly, appeared in open 
oppoſition to their meaſures. On the other 
ſide, the four apoſtolical vicars, by far the 
greateſt number of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, ſome perſons of rank and fortune, 
and by far the greateſt number of the mid- 
dling and lower claſſes of Roman Catholics, 
have been driven to the mortifying neceſſity 
of publicly oppoſing the meaſures of the, 
committee; and their oppoſition, thanks 
(under God) to the liberality and wiſdom of 
parliament, has been crowned with the moſt 

ſignal ſucceſs, 
I do 
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I do not undertake to trouble the public 
with a ſcandalous or inflammatory detail of 
the difference or diſſention, that unfortu- 
nate ly on this occaſion divided our body: 
I ſhall confine my narration to ſuch facts 
only, as have already been brought be- 
fore the public, and which therefore ought 
to be fully known, that a faithful judgment 
may be paſſed upon them. I wiſh I had the 
means, as well as the inclination, to conſign 
to eternal oblivion this unhappy diſſention. 
Never can we ſufficiently admire and extol 
the redundant generoſity of parliament, which 
not only diſdained to take advantage of our 
diſtracted ſtate, but ſo modelled their favour 
as to heal our wounds. 

The firſt act, which brings us into public, 
is the proteſtation; which, as the 3 
of the committee ſay with truth, “ was 
«« ſigned by all the apoſtolic vicars “ and 


their coadjutors, and, with few excep- 


„tions, indeed, by all the clergy, and by all 
the laity of any conſequence in the king- 
« dom of England .“ And they further 
tell us, that ** the ſigning of the proteſta- 
tion was attended with the moſt ſalutary 


* 2d Blue Book, p. 3. It is requiſite here to mention, that 
the gentlemen of the committee publiſhed, at different times, 
two Blue Books, as juſtificative pieces of their own conduct, 
circulat:d them gratis throughout the nation. $154.79 
I Both the vicars of the northern and London diſtricts have 
been appointed ſince the ſigning of the proteſtation. 
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effects; prejudices againſt us rapidly ſub- 


fſided, and, as men and citizens, we found 
« ourſelves beginning to be reſtored to the 
confidence and affection of the public.“ 
As I ſhall frequently have occaſion hereafter 
to refer to this proteſtation, I think it ad- 
viſeable to ſubmit a copy of it to the public 
inſpection. It was ſigned by 1523 perſons 
of rank, fortune, and reſpeCtability ; 


Proteſtatton, 


We whoſe Names are hereunto ſubſcribed, 
Catholics of England, do freely, vo- 
luntarily, and of our own accord, make 
the following ſolemn Declaration and 
Proteſtation, 


| Whereas ſentiments unfavourable to us, as 
citizens and ſubjects, have been entertained 
by Engliſh Proteſtants, on account of prin- 
ciples, which are aſſerted to be maintained 
by us, and other Catholics, and which prin- 
ciples are dangerous to ſociety, and totally 
repugnant to political and civil liberty; it is 
a duty that we, the Engliſh Catholics, owe 
to our country as well as to ourielves, to pro- 
teſt, in a formal and folema manner, againſt 


doctrines that we condemn, and that conſti- 
tute 


a * * m " _ 
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tute no part whatever of our principles, re- 
ligion, or belief. 

We are the more anxious to free ourſelves 
from ſuch imputations, becauſe divers Pro- 
teſtants, who profefs themſelves to be real 
friends to liberty of confcience, have never- 
theleſs avowed themfelves hoſtile to us, on 
account of certain opmions which we are 
ſuppoſed to hold; and we do not blame 
thoſe Proteſtants for their hoſtility, if it pro- 
ceeds (as we hope it does) not from an in- 
tolerant ſpirit in matters of religion, but from 


their being miſinformed as to matters of 
tact. 


If it were true that we, the Engliſh Ca- 
tholics, had adopted the maxims that are er- 
roneotiſly imputed to us, we acknowledge 
that we ſhould merit the reproach af being 
dangerous enemies to the ſtate; but we de- 
teſt thoſe unchriſtianlike and execrable max- 
ims; and we ſ-verally claim, in common 
with men of all other religions, as a matter 
of natural juſtice, that we, the Englith Ca- 
tholics, ought not to ſuffer for or on account 
of any wicked or erroneous doctrines that 
may be held by any other Catholics, which 
doctrines we publickly difclatm, any more 
than Britiſh Proteftants ought to be rendered 
reſponſible for any dangerous doctrines that 
may be held by any other Proteſtants, which 
doctrines they, the Britiſh Proteſtants, diſ- 


avow. | 
I. We 
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| I. 

We have been accuſed of holding as a 
principle of our religion, that princes ex- 
communicated by the Pope and Council, or 
by authority of the See of Rome, may be 
depoſed or murdered by their ſubjects, or 
other perſons. : 

But, ſo far is the above-mentioned un- 
chriſtianlike and abominable poſition from 
being a principle that we hold, that we re- 
ject, abhor, and deteſt it, and every part 
thereof, as execrable and impious ; and we 
do ſolemnly declare, that neither the Pope, 
either with or without a general council, nor 
any prelate, nor any prieſt, nor any aſſembly 
of prelates or prieſts, nor any eccleftaſtical 
power whatever, can abſolve the ſubjects of 
this realm, or any of them, from their al- 
legiance to his majeſty king George the third, 
who is, by authority of Parliament, the law- 
ful king of this realm, and of all the do- 


minions thereunto belonging. 


| IT. 
We have alſo been accuſed of holding, as 
a principle of our religion, that implicit obe- 
dience is due from us to the orders and de- 
crees of Popes and General Councils ; and 
that, therefore, if the Pope, or any General 
Council, ſhould, for the good of the church, 
command us to take up arms againſt govern- 
| 4 ment, 


** 
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ment, or by any means to ſubvert the laws 
and liberties of this country, or to extermi- 
nate perſons of a different perſuaſion from 
us, we (it is aſſerted by our accuſers) hold 
ourſelves bound to obey ſuch orders or de- 
crees, on pain of eternal fire. 

Whereas we poſitively deny, that we owe 
any ſuch obedience to the Pope and General 
Council, or to either of them. And we bes». 
lieve, that no act, that is in itſelt immoral or 
diſhoneſt, can ever be juſtified by, or under 
colour that it is done, either for the good of 
the church, or obedience to any eccleſiaſtical 
power whatever. We acknowledge no in- 
fallibility in the Pope ; and we neither ap- 
prehend nor believe, that our diſobedience 
to any ſuch orders or decrees (ſhould any 
fuch be given or made) could ſubject us to 
any puniſhment whate er. And we hold 
and inſiſt, that the Catholic Church has no 
bo wer that can, directly or indirectly, pre- 
judice the rights of Proteſtants, inaſmuch as 
it is ſtrictly confined to the refuſing to them 
a participation in her ſacraments, and other 
religious privileges of her communion; which 
no church (as we conceive) can be expected 
to give to thoſe out of her pale, and which 
no perſon out of her pale will, we ſuppoſe, 
ever require. 

And we do ſolemnly declare, that no 
church, nor any prelate, nor any prieſt, nor 
any aſſembly of prelates or prieſts, nor any 

2H eccleſiaſtical 
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ecdefiaſtical power whatever, hath, have, or 
ought to have, any juriſdiction or authority 
whatſoever within this realm, that can, di- 
realy or indirectly, affect or interfere with 
the independence, ſovereignty, laws, conſti- 
tution, or government thereof, or the rights, 
liberties, perſons, or properties, of the people 
of this realm, or of any of them, ſave only 
and except by the authority of parliament; 
and that any ſuch aſſumption of power would 
be an uſurpation. | 


III. 

We have likewiſe been accufed of hold. 
ing, as a principle of our religion, that the 
— by virtue of his ſpiritual wer, can 
diſpenſe with the obligations of any com- 
pact or oath taken, or entered into by a Ca- 
tholic ; that therefore, no oath of allegiance, 
or other oath, can bind us; and, conſe- 
quently, that we can give no ſecurity for our 
allegiance to any government, | 

There can be no doubt, but that this con- 
cluſion would be juſt, if the original propo- 
ſition, upon which it is founded, were true ; 
but we poſitively deny, that we do hold any 
ſuch principle; and we do ſolemnly declare, 
that neither the Pope, nor any prelate, nor 
any prieſt, nor any aſſembly of prelates or 
prieſts, nor any eccleſiaſtical power whatever, 
can abſolve us, or any of us, from, or diſ- 


penſe 
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penſe with, the obligations of any compact 
or oath whatſoever. 


IV. 

We have alſo been accuſed of holding, 
as a principle of our religion, that not only 
the Pope, but even a Catholic Prieſt, has 

ower to pardon the fins of Catholics, at 
his will and pleaſure ; and therefore, that no 
Catholic can poſlibly give any ſecurity for 
his allegiance to any government, inaſmuch 
as the Pope, or a prieſt, can pardon per- 
jury, rebellion, and high treaſon. 

We acknowledge allo the juſtneſs of this 
concluſion, if the propoſition upon which it 
is founded were not totally falſe ; but we do 
ſolemnly declare, that, on the contrary, we 
believe that no ſin whatever can be forgiven 
at the will of any Pope, or of any prieſt, 
or of any perſon whomſoever, but that a 
ſincere ſorrow for paſt ſin, a firm reſolution 
to avoid future guilt, and every poſlible 
atonement to God, and the injured neigh- 
bour, are the previous and indiſpenſible re- 
quiſites to a well-founded expectation of 


torgiveneis. 


V. 

And we have alſo been accuſed of holding, 
as a principle of Religion, that,“ Faith is 
** not to be kept with heretics,” ſo that no 

government, 
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government, which is not catholle, can have 
any ſecurity from us, for allegiance and 
aceable behaviour. | 
This doctrine, that, , Faith is not to be 
„ kept with heretics,” we reject, reprobate, 
and abhor, as being contrary to religion, mo- 
rality, and common honeſty. And we do 
hold, and ſolemly declare, that no breach of 
faith with any perſon whomſoever, can ever be 
juſtified by reaſon of, or under pretence, that 
ſuch perſon is an heretic or infidel. | 
And we further ſolemnly declare, that we 

do make this declaration and proteſtation, 
and every part thereof, in the plain and or- 
dinary ſenſe of the words of the ſame, with- 
out any evaſion, equivocation, or mental re- 
ſervation whatſoever. 

And we appeal to the juſtice and candour 
“Of our fellow citizens, whether We, the 
* Engliſh Catholics, who thus ſolemnly diſ- 
« claim, and from our hearts abhor, the 
above mentioned abominable and unchriſ- 
tian like principles, ought to be put u 

a level with any other men, who may hold 
« and profeſs thoſe principles *. 


— 


The committee further tell us (bi ſupra) 
That perſons in power, who intereſted 


® « This proteſtation, we are told by the committee (1 Rlue 
«© Book, p. 13], was generally ſigned and preſented to bath 
« houſes of parliament as the pledge of our honour, and the 
« public Monument of cur Uprightneſs.“ 


© them- 
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*« themſelves in our behalf, thought it ex- 
«©: pedient, and. required from us, that the pro- 
c teſtation ſhould be altered to the form of an 
** oath, and ſubſtituted in the bill, in 
lieu of the oath of 1978.” And they 
continue, by ſaying, © To an inſtrument of 
* this ſolemnity what was wanting, but the 
« Form, to give it the eſſence of an oath! In 
„ the face of God and the nation, the apo- 
«« ſtolical Vicars had ſigned it; could they 
* have an objection to call God to witneſs a 
«« repetition of their ſignatures? This was 
« all they would do, when tendered to them 
« as an oath.? Who would not conclude, 
from this ſtatement of the committee, that 
when they had reduced or compreſſed this 
roteſtation into the form of an oath, they 
were both perfectly co-extenfive in their im- 
port and tendency? In order, however, that 
others may from an impartial judgment of 
their ſimilarity, I will ſubjoin the form of the 
oath, into which the proteſtation was ſup- 
oſed to be reduced: for it was upon the form 
of this oath the whole controverſy aroſe between 
the gentlemenof the committee, and thoſe who 
diftered from them. Whatſoever alterations 
or amendments were after this time admitted 
into the oath, were made at the preſſing in- 
ſtance, and urgent ſolicitations of the oppo- 
fite party. For at this period it was, that the 
committee ſaid, ** here then for the moment 
was the ultimatum of government,” FR 
«6 
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that I will be faithful, and bear true alle- 
giance to Majeſty | 
And I do truly and ſincerely acknow- 
ledge, profeſs, teſtify, and declare, in my 
conſcience, before God and the world, 
that our ſovereign | 
is lawful and rightful 
of this realm, and all other 
— dominions there- 
unto belonging: and I do ſolemnly and 
ſincerely delare, that I do believe in 
my conſcience, that not any of the deſcen- 
dants of the perſon, who pretended to be 
Prince of Wales, during the life of the 
late King James the ſecond, and after his 
deceaſe pretended to be, and took upon 
himſelf the ſtyle and title of King of Eng- 
land, by the name of James the third, or 
of Scotland, by the name of James the 
eighth, or the ſtyle and title of King of 
Great Britain, hath any right or title what- 
ſoever to the crown of this realm, or any 
dominions thereunto belonging, and 1 
renounce, refuſe, and abjure, any alle- 
giance or obedience to any of them ; and 
I do ſwear, that I willbear faithful and true 
allegiance to Majeſty 
and will defend | 
to the utmoſt of my power, againſt all 
traiterous conſpiracies and attempts what- 
ſoever, which ſhall be made againſt 


„ perſon, 
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perſon, crown, or dignity ; and [ will do 
my utmoſt endeavour to diſcloſe and make 
known to Majeſty 

"and ſucceſſors, all 
treaſons and traiterous conſpiracies, which 
I ſhall know to be againft 
and I do faithfully and fully promiſe, to 
the utmoſt of my power, to ſupport, main- 
tain, and defend the ſucceſſion of the crown 
againft the deſcendants of the ſaid James, 
and againſt all perſons whatſoever ; which 
ſucceſſion, by an act, intituled, An act 
for the further limitation of the crown, 
and better ſecuring the rights and liberties 
of the ſubject, is, and ſtands limited to 
the Princeſs Sophia, Electreſs, and Ducheſs 
Dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her 
body being proteſtants: And I do ſwear, 
that I do, from my heart, abhor, deteſt, 


and abjure, as impious and heretical, that 


damnable doctrine and poſition that Prin- 


ces excommunicated or deprived by the 
Pope, or any authority of the ſee of Rome, 
may be depoſed or murdered by their ſub- 
jects, or any other perſons whomſoever ; 


Je 
and I do proteſt and declare, and do ſo- 


lemnly ſwear it to be my moſt firm and 
ſincere opinion, belief, and perſuaſion, 
That neither the Pope, nor any general 


council, nor any prieſt, nor any eccleſiaſ- 


«« tical power whatſoever, can abſolve the 
«« ſubjects of this realm, or any of them, from 


«© their 
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their allegiance to ſaid Majeſty: 
and that no foreign prince, perſons, pre- 
late, ſtate, or potentate, hath, or ought 
to have, any civil juriſdiction or authority 
whatſoever within this realm, or any ſpi- 
ritual authority, power, or juriſdiction 
whatſoever within this realm, that can, 
directly or indirectly, affect or interfere 
with the independence, ſovereignty, laws, 
or conſtitution of this kingdom, or with 
the civil or eceleſiaſtical government there- 
of, as by law eſtabliſhed, or with the rights, 
liberties, perſons, or properties of the 
ſubjects thereof: and that no perſon can 
be abſolved from any ſin, nor any fin what- 
ever be forgiven at the pleaſureof any pope, 


or of any prieſt, or of any perſon whom- 


ſoever ; and that no breach of faith with, 
or injury to, or hoſtility againſt any per- 
ſon whomſoever, can ever be juſtified by 
reaſon, or under pretence, that ſuch perſon 
is an heretic or an infidel; and that neither 
the Pope, nor any prelate, nor any prieſt, 
nor any aſſembly of prelates or prieſts, nor 
any eccleſiaſtical power whatever, can, at 
any time, diſpenſe with, or abſolve me 
from the obligations of this oath, or 
of any other oath, or of any compact 
whatſoever; and I do alſo in my con- 
{ſcience declare, and folemnly ſwear, that 
I acknowledge no infallibility in the Pope; 


and all theſe things I do plainly and ſin- 
F «« cerely 


. ern * * 
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1 cerely declare, acknowledge, and ſwear, 
according to theſe expreſs words by me 
* ſpoken, and — to the plain and or- 
2 | $959 ſenſe of the ſame words, without 
* any equivocation, mental evaſion, or ſe- 
% eret reſervation whatſoever; and I do 
« make the aforeſaid proteſtation, declara- 
tion, recognition, acknowledgment, ab- 
«« juration, renunciation, promiſe, and oath, 
« heartily, willingly and truly, upon the 
true faith of a Chriſtian, So help me 
God.“ | 

Such is the oath, of which the committee 
ſpeak in this unequivocal manner * An 
*« oath, which, in its effects and tendency, is 
a mere profeſſion of temporal allegiance, 
and repetition of that proteſtation, which 
« all the vicars with their coadjutors and 
« clergy had ſigned but a few months be- 
« fore.” — And, in order to impreſs the 
minds of the public with the idea, that the 
proteſtation and the oath are perfectly ſyno- 
nymous ; they tell us moſt emphatically, 
that +, © From this we cannot recede 
«« without prevarication. The folemnity 
of an oath can add nothing to the obliga- 
© tion of a deliberate and public — 
„ tion.“ The oath therefore followed the 
<< public proteſtation as a thing of courſe, and 


- 


* 2d Blue Book p. 5. 
+ 1ſt Blue Book p. 13. 
5 ſince 


17 


* ſince it does not in any one particular de- 
«© viate eſſentially from the proteſtation, it 
* conſequently forms one and the ſame 
© inſtrument.” Whatever, therefore, can 
with truth be faid ſubſtantially of one, may 
be ſaid ſubſtantially of the other. The com- 
mittee further inform us, that, * « as 
*« ſoon as they had received the proteſtation, 
* they directed it to be forwarded imme- 
« diately to the vicars apoſtolic, and requeſted 
«© their opinion on the lawfulneſs of ſigning it. 
And in ſo doing they aſſume a great degree 
of merit, for The extreme deference 
and attention, which, throughout the whole 
*« courſe of this buſineſs, they had paid to the 
«*« apoſtolic vicars. We never (ſay they) af- 
« ſumed to approve or diſapprove of it, as far 
„ as it related to dofirines.” Can there be a 
more direct avowal, that the proteſtation 
and oath did relate to doctrines: and can 
there be a propoſition more uncontrovertible 
than this? The oath, which relates to doctrine, 
cannot be in 1ts effetts and tendency a mere pro- 
feſſron of temporal allegiance. —The two grand 
data or principles, upon which the oppoſers 
of the committee reſt their grounds of oppoſi- 
tion to their meaſures, are theſe very points, 
which are expreſsly allowed by the committee 
themſelves ; firſt, that the oath did relate to 


* 2d Blue Book p. 2. 
+ Ibidem. 
F 2 Doctrine; 
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doctrine; ſecondly, that the committee ought 
not to aſſume to judge of it, as far as it re- 
lated to doctrines. 

I may here remind my reader, once for all, 
that that theſe two blue books were publiſhed 
with the unanimous conſeat and approbation 
of the whole committce, and that therefore 
the committee, and all their ſupporters, are 
committed and concluded by them. 

It is not my intention to revive the contro- 
verſy of the admiſſibility of the foregoing 
form of the oath. But in juſtice to thoſe, who 
had ſigned the proteſtation, and refuſed to take 
the oath, which the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee call one and the ſame inſtrument, I think 


myſelf warranted in calling the atter tion of 


my readers to one moſt eſſential variation in 
the oath, from the tendency, ſenſe and words 
of the proteſtation. Without comment, I 
appeal to every impartial reader, whether by 
this abſtract propoſition, I acknowledge 10 in- 
fallibility in the Pope, which is contained in 
the oath, the full and juſt meaning and tenſe 
is expreſſed by the following part of the pro- 
teſtation. | | 
[II. We have alſo been accuſed of hold- 
ing as a principle of our religion, that im- 
*« plicit obedience is due from us to the 
„orders and decrees of Popes and general 
„ councils; and that, therefore, if the Pope, 
or any general counci} thould, for the good 
« of the church, command us to take up 
| arms 
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arms againſt government, or by any means 
to ſubvert the laws and liberties of this 
country, or to exterminate perſons of a 
different perſuaſion from us, we (it is aſ- 
ſerted by our aceuſers) hold ourſelves 
bound to obey ſuch orders or decrees on 
pain of eternal fire. 

„ Whereas we poſitively deny, that we 
owe any ſuch obedience to the Pope and 
general council, or to either of them: 
and we belicve that no act that is in itſelf - 
immoral or diihoneſt can ever be juſtitied 
by, or under colour that it is done, either 
for the good of the church, or in obedi- 
ence to any eccleſiaſtical power whatever. 
We acknowledge no infallibility in the 
Pope; and we neither apprehend'nor be- 
lieve, that our diſobedience to any ſuch 
orders or decrees (ſhould any ſuch be given 
or made) could ſubject us to any puniſh- 
ment whatever. And we hold and inſiſt, 
that the Catholic Church has no power 
that can, directly or indirectly, prejudice 
the rights of Proteſtants, inaſmuch as it 
is ſtrictly confined to the refuſing to them 
a participat on in her ſacraments, - and 
other religious privileges of her commu— 
nion; which no church (as we conceive) 
can be expected to give to theſe out of her 
pale, and which no perſon out of her pale 
will, we ſuppole, ever require.“ : 
N 
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In that ſenſe, which alone the context of 
the proteſtation warrants, every Roman Ca- 
tholic would be ready to declare againſt the 
infallability of ſuch decrees of Popes and coun- 
eils as are there mentioned; and that, there- 
fore, no obedience is due to them. In this, 
as in the obvious ſenſe of the proteſtation, 
did I ſign it; and am ready to repeat my ſig- 
nature. For it is evident by the proteſtation, 
that we mean, and intend to deny or repel 
the charge of pay ing implicit obedience to 
the decrees of Popes and general councils, 
even in what is ſinful and wicked, becauſe 
we deem them infallible; that is, becauſe we 
think that their having decreed the thing 
makes it ceaſe to be ſinful or wicked. This 
I ſubmit to my readers, is the real, and, 
in fact, the only ſenſe of the proteſtation. I 
certainly ſhall not be judged raſh or pre- 
ſumptuouſly didactic in making this aſſertion: 


for the Rev. Mr. Reeve, who appears to be 
the avowed champion of the committee, in 


the work, which he wrote in defence of the 
oath, moſt unanſwerably proves this to be 
the ſenſe of the proteſtation “. 
| 8 2 The 


* A view of the oath intended by the Legiſlature to the 
Roman Catholics of England, pag. 45, 46, 47. As this au- 
thor tells us in his preface, that he has read moſt of the correſpon- 
dence and original papers he treats of ; and that theſe are the 


vouchers he has ready to produce in ſupport of the facts he men- 


tion :; we conclude from the admiſſion to the uſe and the com- 
mand of the production of theſe vouchers, the author to be 
1 | either 
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© The adverſaries of the Roman Catholic 
Creed have been ſo much in the habit of 
magnifying and miſconſtruing doctrines to 
our prejudice, that the moſt harmleſs 
points of theory have been frequently 
transformed by their exceſſive fears into 
frightful monſters. Even the Pope's in- 
fallibility has been echoed through the 
land, and by ſome magic ſound, as it 
were, has been called forth like a horrid 
ſpectre to ſpread terror amongſt the de- 
luded muititude. But the figure is exhi- 
bited in ſuch exotic colours, and diſtorted 
in ſo ſtrange a manner, that it bears no re- 
ſemblance with any thing ever known to 
Catholics by the name of infallibility. To 


« juſtify the aſſertion, we need but pri ſent it 


in the ſhape, in which it has been drawn by 
a Proteſtant pen, and offered to us in the 
public proteſtation we ſigned. The Pope's 
infallibility is there introduced under the 
notion, that we believe the Pope can to or 
command nothing wrong: and that, by the 

rinciples of our religion, we therefore hold 
implicit obedience, as it is pretanded. to be 
due from us to all orders of the Pope, u hat- 
ever they may be. Conſequently it the Pope 
ſhould command us, for the good of tne 
Church, to take up arms aguinft Go. 


either the friend, advocate, or ſervan- of the C: mr 
and that the work was written and publiſhed Witu their 
conſent, and approbation. 
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vernment, or by any means to ſubvert the 
laws and liberties of this country, or to ex- 
terminate perſons differing from us in reli- 
gious tenets, we ſhould hold ourſelves 
bound, as our accuſers ſay, to obey ſuch 
orders, on pain of eternal fire. 

Such is the deſcription given by Pro- 
teſtants of the Pope's infallibility, and 
ſuch is the preciſe object, which, under 


that appellation, we are called upon to diſ- 


claim. Such is the doctrine, which we 
are ſuppoſed to hold of that dreaded phan- 
tom, a doctrine pregnant with endleſs 
miſchief to the ſtate, if we really held it. 
Under this notion it is claſſed by the act 
with other pernicious doctrines, and under 
this notion it is rejected by us. Under this 
nolion we ſincerely declare, that we ac- 
knowledgein the Popenoinfallibility what- 
ever. In his words, in his actions, in his 
writings, in his mandates, in his public and 
5 tranſactions with men we believe 

im fallible, and like other princes liable 
to paſſion, to error, and miſtake. Ca- 
tholics are not ſuch ideots, as to think any 
man whatever impeccable on earth, nor 
yet ſuch bigots as to fancy, that an 
order from the Pope to do an immoral or 


diſhoneſt action, can be binding in any 


caſe whatever, not even under the colour 
of its being done for the good of the 
Church. Far from obeying, in that caſe, 
= they 
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they would think themſelves bound to re- 
reſiſt the order, nor do they apprehend, 
that their reſiſtance could ſubje& them to 
any puniſhment whatever, Here ends the 
political point of view, the ſole view and 
object of the oath in all its parts. 
„The Pope's infallibility, as it is uſu- 
ally underſtood by Catholic Divines, is 
ſolely confined to the dogmatical deciſions 
he may fix upon a controverted point of 
doctrine canonically brought before him 
to be detrmined, when, after due exami- 
nation and diſcuſſion with his Divines and 
private council, the Pope ſpeaks ex ca- 
thedra, as it is termed, to the whole church, 
as ſupreme paſtor thereof, and dogmati- 
cally decides the point in diſpute. Whe- 
ther his deciſion, accompanied with all 
theſe circumſtances, be then final, is the 
queſtion. It is a queſtion, in which none 
but ſchoolmen ever engage, it being no 
where treated of, but in the tracts of ſpe- 
culative theology, and ſeldom heard of 
beyond the precincts of the ſchool: a 
12 wholly harmleſs, becauſe purely 
peculative and ancannected with every ſocial 
and moral duty of a Chriſtian, Its af- 
firmative or its negative may be held with 
equal ſafety to the ſtate. Few there are, 
it ſeems, whoever form a decided opi- 
nion upon it. In this theological ſenſe it 
can be no object of terror to any one, be- 
2A *+ cauſe 
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*« cauſe in this ſenſe it has no pernicious 
*« tendency to hurt or diſturb the ſtate. It is 
no article of Catholic belief. It may now 
be aſked, whether as a Catholic I may 
„ lawfully ſwear, that in the Pope I acknow- 
edge no infallibility whatever? Why not? 
For as Proteſtants underſtand it, as men- 
tioned in the proteſtation, infallibility is a 
« pernicious doctrine, and as explained by 
* our divines, it makes no article of Catholic 
„ belief.“ 

What can be more explicit, and at the 
ſame time more true, than that illibility, 
as mentioned in the proteſtation, is a pernicious 
doctrine. And as ſuch, no Roman Catholic 
will object to renounce it; and they did in 
fact ſo renounce it by ſigning the proteſta- 
tion.—Now, as the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee profeſs, that the oath is but a repe- 
tition of the proteſtation, and conſequentiy 
forms one and the ſame inſtrument, we mult 
again attend to their explanation of the ſenſe, 
meaning, and tendency of the word infalli- 
bility, as uſed in the oath. * As to acknow- 
„ ledging no infallibility in the Pope, is it 
not expreſsly ſaid in the Catholic princi- 
© ples, that this is no tenet of our faith? 
*6 But if no tenet of our faith, and we even 
do not believe it as an opinion, why ſhould 
+« we be reſtrained from declaring, that we 
do not acknowledge it? Eſpecially, as it 


* 24 Blue Book, p. 24. Wy 
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* js the control of this principle, that above all 
* other conſiderations, excites the diffidence 
&« of our Proteſtant fellow ſubje&s.” Now 
I appeal to every reader, even the moſt pre- 


judiced, whether this be not an open, expreſs 
and - 6p 0p avowal by the Committee, 


that the ſenſe in which the infallibility of the 
Pope was intended to have been renounced b 
the oath, was that theological, diſputed ſenſe, 
which their own author — has no pernicious 
tendency to hurt or diſturb the late; and is no 
article of Catholic belief. But this ſenſe of 
the word infallibility, which leaves it as a 
matter of opinion open for every one to hold, 
is evidently different fromthatſenſe of it, which 
makes it a pernicious doctrine lawful for no- 
body to hold. I hope, I have now proved to 
demonſtration, that in one moſt important 
article, the oath has materially deviated from 
the proteſtation. There are ſeveral other in- 
ſtances, in which they ſubſtantially differ 
from each other; as will appear to any one, 
that will attentively and impartially conſider 
them. But I gladly avoid entering into re- 
dundant proofs and arguments. This will 
alone, I hope, ſerve to analyze the views, 
ſpirit, and judgment, in which the Com- 
mittee haveundertaken to repreſent all thoſeto 
the Public, who, after having ſigned the pro- 
teſtation, objected to take the oath, For 
thus do they write to the four apoſtolical 
| | vicars, 
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vicars, who had condemned the oath, as un- 
lawful to be taken “. 


44 
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« An inſtrument of proteſtation was then 

reſented to us, containing the objections 
of Proteſtants and the anſwers, which they 
declared would be fatisfactory. We were 
called upon to ſign this inſtrument ;—clergy 
and laity, we ſigned. — Are there among 
us perſons cap ble of receding from their 
ſignatures, and proſtituting their hunour ?*? 


And again— 
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„This proteſtation was converted into 
the form of an oath. Shall we refuſe to 
ſwear, when called upon by our country, 
what we moſt ſolemnly proteſted under 
our hand-writing? The violation of an 
oath may accumulate the guilt of perjury 
on prevarication ; but veracity 1s equally 
ſacred, whether a proteſtation be made 
upon honour, or upon oath. Tantus in 
te fit vert amor, ut quidpuid dixeris, id ju- 
ratum putes, was the exhortation of a 
father of the church, and he muſt he 
deſtitute of Chriſtian ſinceri'y, who thinks 
he is not equally bound to tell the truth 
without diſguiſe, when called upon to 
make a ſolemn aſſeveration, as if he had 
an oath officially tendered him. To recede, 
therefore, from any part of the proteſta- 
tion, would be a flagrant violation of vera- 


Blue Book, p. 23, 24. 
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** city; a criminal prevarication; a mortal 
% wound to the integrity of Catholics, and, 
© conſequently, an everlaſting confirmation 
« of the prejudice of Proteſtants, that our 
« religion permits us to uſe duplicity and 
*« equivocation. Is it into this diſhonour 
«« we are exhorted, nay required, by vour 
* Lordſhips, to plunge? Does not autho- 
*« rity, exerted to effect this purpoſe, tend to 
« deſtruction, not to evification? And if 
„ ſuch an authority were ſubmitted to, 
would not an undue reſpect for the 
© miniſters of religion involve the ruin of 
religion itſelf ?— Have your Lordſhips ma- 
* turely weighed theſe momentous conſe- 
* quences?” 

Remember, gentle Reader, that all this is 
faid by thoſe very perſons, who in another 
place * addreſs the fame Apoſtolic Vicars 
in theſe words: Thus your Lordſhips ſee 
«« the extreme deference and attention which, 
„ throughout the whole courſe of this buſineſs, 
be have paid to the Apoſtolic Vicars. We 
never aſſumed to approve or diſapprove of it 
„ as far as it related “o doctrines.“ 

After ſuch accuſations, imputations, and 
inſinuations, made and publiſhed by the Com- 
mittee, an Englith Reader will be ſurprigcd, 
that the accuſed have ſo long remained Alen 
upon the ſubject; and ſurely this is à full 


* Secoad Blue Book, p. 3. 
apology 
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apology for my ſubmitting this ſtatement of 
the caſe to the public *, 

I have been very particular in ſhewing, in 
this one inſtance, that the ſigning of the pro- 
teſtation did not neceſſarily induce a conſe- 
quential obligation of taking the oath. And 
as I have introduced this ſubject, I think it 
a Piece of juſtice due to all thoſe, with whom 
I have the honour to think on this occaſion, 
to ſtate ſhortly to the public, that they did 
not object to thoſe words of the oath, I ac- 
knowledge no infallibility in the Pope, merely, 
becauſe they varied and deviated, both ver- 
bally and ſubſtantially from the proteſtation, 
but becauſe, as they are ret da. in the 
oath, they are, firſt, irrelevant to the purpoſe, 
for which we offered, and government ac- 
cepted of a teſt of our civil and ſocial prin- 


® In the heat of the controverſy between the two parties, 
whilſt the Bill was pending in the Houſe of Commons, a cer- 
tain Baronet, who appeared to have previouſly communicated 
with the Committec, repreſented to the Apoſtolic Vicar of the 

London Diſtrict, that any further printed publications would 
be of the moſt fatal conſequence to the —_ ; and they there- 
fore prevailed upon his Lordſhip, who ever inculcated meek- 
neſs, peace and harmony, by word and example, to uſe all 
his influence with his clergy, to refrain from any further 
publications pending the buſineſs. He recommended (what 
he could not enjoin) a temporary ſuſpenſion of the Freedom 
of the Preſs. Jo an obedient and docile clergy, their paſtor's 
wiſhes had the force of a command. Immediately, however, 
after this ſort of Paper Truce, the gentlemen of the Committee 
publiſhed and circulated a great many hundred copies of their 
Second Blue Book, which, to every impartial reader, will appear 
little calculated to eftabliſh an union between the two then 
diſlentient parties. 
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ciples : ſecondly, becauſe they convey a ſenſe, 


and go to an extent, which no Roman Ca- 
tholic is warranted to carry the Denial of 
the Doctrine; and thirdly, becauſe they 
would operate to exclude a great number of 
worthy and reſpectable Roman Catholics, 
who hold the doctrine or opinion, that the 
ſolemn decrees of the ſupreme paſtor of the 
church, upon doctrinal matters, are irre form- 
able, from that bounty of the legiſlature, 
which was intended to be, and has in fact 
been extended to all Roman Catholics indiſ- 
criminately, who would give that ſatis factory 
teſt of their duty and loyalty to government 
which government ſhould think proper to 
require. 

As to the firſt of theſe reaſons, I am happy 
in being enabled to draw the confirmation of 
it from that ſource, which cannot be queſ- 
tioned nor denied by the oppoſite party, be- 
cauſe their own publications are their own 
words and ſentiments, not haſtily nor unad- 
viſedly delivered in the warmth of diſputa- 
tion, but fully conſidered, and deliberately 
publiſhed. They ſay of the oath * It is 
only a declaration of the innocence of our 
«« principles in ſecza/ and civil concerns. 
Our faith is not brought forward in this. 
„ oath: the rights of conſcience are not 
* conſidered : religion is not mingled with 


* Firſt Blue Book, p. 12. 
16 con- 
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concerns of a mere temporal nature: all 
« we are required to ſwear, is, that we 
maintain no tenets which can hinder us 
“from faithfully diſcharging the duties of 
*© honeſt men, and peaceable ſubjects.” I 
leave 1t to more refined arguers, than I pre- 
tend to be, to render this declaration of the 
Committee conſiſtent with their former decla- 
ration. We never afſumed ts approve or diſ- 
_ approve of it, as far as it related to doflrines. 
This, however, being the avowed intent of 
the oath, all Hat muſt be irrelevant to it, 
which does not anſwer this intent. But to 
prove that the renunciation of this purely 
ſpeculative opinion cannot give government 
any aſſurance of our faithfully diſcharging 
the duties of honeſt men, and peaceable ſubjetts, 
I will once more repeat the words of their 
own ſelect champion: It is a queſtion in 
*© which none but ſchoolmen ever engage, it 
being no where treated of but in the Tracts 
of Speculative Theology, and ſeldom heard 
of beyond the precincts of the ſchool; a 
«© queſtion wholly harmleſs, becauſe purely 
« ſpeculative, and unconnefted with every ſo- 
„ cial and moral duty of a Chriſtian. Its 
*« affirmative or its 7 may be held 
*« with equal ſafety to the ſtate, Few there 
« are, it ſeems, who ever form a decided 
opinion upon it. In this theological ſenſe 
« it can be no object of terror to any man, 


„ becauſe in this ſenſe zt has no pernicious 
„ tendency 
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« tendency to hurt or diſturb the flate.” And 
I have before proved, that in this ſenſe alone 
was it introduced into the oath. 

As to the 2d reaſon, we difſenters from 
the oath (ſince the diſagreement from any 
opinion now makes a dilfenter) have hereto- 
fore, in print, ſubmitted our grounds of it 
to the public. The Corner Stone of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, is the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Church. Whether this 
infallibility be veſted in the head of the 
church, or in the body of the church, 
is a diſputed and undetermined point among 
them ; but they all agree, that a decree of 
an cecumenical council, with the Pope at 
the head, upon doctrinal matter, is infal- 
lible.---They cannot, therefore, totally diſ- 
annex. the promiſe of Chriſt, to teach his 


church all truth to the end of time, from the 


head of the church : and conſequently do not 
think themſelves warranted in ſwearing that 
they admit 70 infallibility in the Pope: for 
that would be falſe, if he in any manner par- 
takes of this promiſe of Chriſt ; much more 
ſo, if that promiſe were made to St. Peter as 
to the head of the church, and to his ſucceſ- 
ſors in that capacity. They do not, moreover, 
feel themſelves juſtified in ſwearing, that the 
Holy Ghoſt never has, nor never will inſpire 
the viſible head of the Church to teach or 
enforce the truth of God ; in which caſe there 
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was, or would be, ſome infallibility in the 
Pope, inaſmuch as what he would declare or 
teach under ſuch inſpiration muſt eſſentially 
be infallible and irreformable : and hence it 
is inferred, that the Pope has ſome infallibi- 
lity in him; and there are many very grave 
and reſpectable authors, who allow a portion 
of it to every Biſhop. In a word, to ſwear 
that there is no infallibility in the Pope, 
ſeems to go to the full extent of ſwearing, 
that he is, as head of the church, abſolutely 
incapable, in any poſſible caſe, of receiving 
that influence or direction of the Holy Spi- 
rit, which muſt render the decrees pro- 
nounced in conſequence of it, eternally true 
and irreformable. In this ſenſe, infallibili 
and truth become ſynonymous : for the trut 
of the holy Spirit of God muſt effentially 
be infallible : and I believe no Roman Ca- 
tholic will deliberately ſwear, that he acknow- 
ledges no ſuch 7rurh in the ſupreme head of 
his church. 

As to the 3d reaſon, although it be partly 


evinced by the two former, and the reſult of 


the proceedings of the legiſlature has now 
proved, beyond queſtion, that government 
never intended to make the renunciation 
of this ſpeculative opinion the neceſſary 
and previous condition of their bounty to 
Roman Catholics ; yet it is incumbent upon 


me to ſtate to the public, ſuch views, mo- 


tives, and inducements, as mult have operated 
| | | In. 
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in this regard, upon us Difſenters from the 
Oath, betore Parliament had actually put it 
out of our power to doubt upon the ſubject. 
We were all conſcious of our ſincere aitach- 
ment and duty to government: ot this moſt 
of us had given proof, by taking the oath 
required by the 18th of his preſent Majeſty. 
In vain did we ſeek for a juſt ground of that 
excluſive preference and predilection, which 
government muſt, in ſuch caſe, have ſhewn to 
one part of the Roman Catholic body over 
the other. It could neither be the wiſh, nor 
the policy of government, to multiply ſects 
in the ſtate: they were too liberal and too 
enlightened to be ſeduced into a belief, that 
the Papiſts, who were the objecks of the 

nal ſtatutes, which they meant to repeal, 
formed a different body Ga perſons profeſ- 
ſing the Roman Catholic religion. They 
were too juſt to deal out favours with a partial 
hand, or to hold out totheir country, as perſons 
of dangerous and unſocial principles, the 
greater number of Roman Catholics, becauſe 
in rejecting or adopting an oath, which re/a/- 
ed to doctyines, they paid a deference and 
ſubmiſſion to their ſpiritual ſuperiors, which 
they refuſed to the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. And ſurely a well-ordered govern- 
ment, eſpecially in thoſe levelling days, will 
not be very forward in diſcouraging ſubordi- 
nation and obedience to ſuperiors lawfully ap- 
pointed, in order to Gy 4a ſubmittion to 
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thoſe, who in a candid moment have confeſ- 
ſed their own incompetency to decide upon 
the matter 1a queſtion. 

Time, as well as circumſtances, muſt be 
attended to, in order never to deviate from 
the right line of truth. We are not to loſe 
ſight of the oath which was holden out by the 
committee at that time, as the repetition of 
the proteſtation, and one and the ſame inſii u- 
ment with it. This was the form of the oath 
afterwards condemned by the four apoſtolical 
vicars, and muſt be judged and ſpoken of in 
its then form. The propriety of that cen- 
ſure, and the force of all the arguments 
of the committee, which are drawn from the 
8 ſignature of the proteſtation, againſt 
thoſe who afterwards refuſed the oath, are 
to be judged and determined by its confor- 
mity with the proteſtation, and the evidence 
of its own intrinſic merit. 

The appearance of the oath, in this form, 
after the public had been taught to believe, 
that the ſigning of the proteſtation was to 
have been ſubſtituted in lieu of any new oath, 
raiſed a very natural alarm in the minds 
of the generality of Roman Catholics. The 
committee called the oath, the repetition of 
the proteſtation, and averred, that 11 was one 
and the ſame inſlrument. This new doctrine 
could not be reliſhed, by thoſe who perceived 
the deviation of one inſtrument from the 
other, and who, from their own judgment, or 
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from a reaſonable ſubmiſſion to that of their 
ſpiritual ſuperiors, in deciding upon the con- 
— of an oath with religious doctrines, 
held the oath unlawful to be taken. The 
declaration was ſigned in an extremity of 
confidence by all, though perhaps haſtily by 
ſome. When, however, they were told by 
the gentlemen of the committee, that the ſo- 
lemnity of an official oath could add nothing to 
the obligation of a deliberate and public pro- 
teflation ; and that the oath followed the pro- 
teſtation as a thing of courſe, and conſequently 
formed one and the ſame inſtrument, they 
looked back with a more critical and cenſo- 
rious eye upon the inſtrument they had ſign- 
ed; and ſome of them, upon maturer conſi- 
deration, repented of that exceſs of confi» 
dence, which had betrayed them into a too 
haſty ſubmiſſion to propoſitions, which re- 
m more deliberation than they had given 
them. Some perſons even wiſhed to with- 
draw their ſignatures. At all events, if any 
one ſhould have felt cauſe for repenting that 
he had ſubſcribed this inſtrument, it certainly 
became his duty to diſavow, and, as far as in 
him lay, to retract his haſty deed. Humanum 
e errare : diabolicum perſeverare, 
| Thoſe perſons, who became diſſatisfied at 
their having ſigned the proteſtation, judged of 
it, I preſume, upon its own intrinſic evi- 
dence ; the examination of which does not 
fall within the principle of this publication. 
2 But 
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But when we find the gentlemen of the com 
mittee addrefling the public iri the violence of 
declamation : Shall we refuſe to ſwear, 
« when called upon by our country, what we m 

&« ſolemiily protefled under our hand-writing ? 
% The vialulion of an oarh may accumulate the - 
« guilt of perjury or prevatication : but vera- 
* city is equally ſacred, whether a proteſtation 
«© be made upon honour or upon oath. To re- 
*© cede, therefore, from any part of the proteſta- 
tion, would be a flagrant violation of vera- 
« city; a criminal prevarication; a mortal 
« wound lo the integrity of Catholics, and cun- 
« ſequently an everlaſting confirmation of the 
« prejudice of proteſlants, that our religion 
„ permits us to uſe duplicity and equt- 
*© vocation.” We, who have ſigned this 
proteſtation, and refuſed the oath, are ſum- 
moned, by every call of honour, juſtice, and 
religion, to repel the charge, and expoſe to 
the public the mean and infamous fal hood of 
the imputation. When they addreſs them- 
ſelves to the apoſtolic vicars, who had cen- 
ſured and condemned this oath, who would 
not have imagined, that they ſteadily, at leaſt, 
adhered to facts, to keep them within the 
line of truth, though they loft fight of pru- 
dence in the abandonment of all decorum. 
« Is 1t not into this difhonour we are exho! ted, 
« nay required, by your Lordſhips to plunge 
Doc not authority, exerted to this purpoſe, 
tend to deſtruction, not to edification ® A 7 
« of 
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« if ſuch an authority were ſubmited to, would 
* not an undue reſpett for the miniſters of re- 
% /igion, involve the ruin of religion igſelf?“ 
Now this very oath, which, I preſume the 
uninformed public will, from this repre- 
ſentation of the committee, ſuppole a mere 
tranſcript of the proteſtation; at leaſt, 
that it cannot ſubſtantially differ from it, is 
the very oath, which was regularly and for- 
mally cenſured and condemned, by the four 
vicars apoſtolic who had ſigned the pro- 
teſtation. And it we withdraw from theſe 
menacing invectives, and denunciations, the 
impoſing glare of affected liberality, and de- 
legated corporate authority, in plain language 
and cool intendment, we are told by the 
committee, that the Biſhops, who had con- 
demned this oath, and all thoſe, who ac- 
quieſced in, and ſubmitted to their condemna- 
tion by refuſing to take it, are guilty of the 
groſſeſt duplicity, meanneſs, falſhood, pre- 
varication, and irreligion: and that into this 
guilt and infamy, the biſhops exhorted, and 
even required us to plunge. Theſe are 
charges of a ſerious nature, both againſt our 
paſtors and againſt the greateſt number of 
their flocks. Generally in accuſations, the 
charge is reſiſted by the plea of no guilty. 
In this, we glory in admitting the charge in 
its full force and extent, and upon that ad- 
miſſion we ground, I will not ſay, our inno- 
cence, but our glory and merit. And we re- 
tort upon the heads of our accuſers, the 2 
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force of all theſe baſe and falſe accuſations. 
We have ſigned the proteſtation, and we have 
refuſed to take the oath ; becauſe they differ 
ſubſtantially from each other: and therefore 
did the four vicars apoſtolic condemn the 
one, after having ſigned the other. Had we 
reſiſted the cenſure and condemnation of our 
ſpiritual lawful ſuperiors, we ſhould have been 
juſtly condemned of attempting the deſtruc- 
tion of all the ſpiritual power, by which the 
ſubordination of the hierarchy is maintained. 
But we think the nature of that form of 
oath ſuch, that it was unlawful to be taken, 
and therefore that it ought to have been 
cond-mned, as it was condemned. 

I ill not trouble my readers with more 
proofs, that, as to the point of papal infalli- 
bility, the oath and the proteſtation differed 
moſt materially. I know, that ſeveral ve 
reſpectable and learned men have complained 
of many other ſuch deviations. I ſhall 
however only inſiſt upon one more, which, 
if any thing can, will prove the deceit and 
falſhood, with which the committee have 
conſtantly endeavoured to repreſent this oath 
to the public, and brand the recuſants to 
take it with infamy and prevarication, to a 
degree of unanſwerable confuſion. 

The inconſiſtency and contradiction of 
theſe gentlemen of the committee, are ſo 
very groſs, that I ſhould deſpair of gaining 
credit in expoſing them, if I did it in any 
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other, than their own words. Whatever ob- 
jections or diſguſt, or contempt, or cenſure, or 
blame might, and actually have been, heaped 
upon us, for refuſing generally to take the 
oath in queſtion, we are only accuſed by the 
committee of meanneſs, ſubterfuge, falſhood, 
prevarication, ſcandal, and irreligion, for re- 
ſuſing to take 7 after we had „ned the pro- 
teſtation, which being ſo preciſely ſimilar, 
made in fact but one and the ſame Inſtrument. 
«« *The vicar apoſtolic of the middle diſ- 
*« tri, held a conduct totally oppoſite. He 
declared his only objection to the oath, 
«© was the alteration from the proteſtation, in 
that clauſe, which relates to the right of 
the Pope or the Church to interfere with 
*« the temporal or eccleſiaſtical government 
« of the country, as by law eſtabliſhed. 
We beg leave to add, that the vicar apoſto- 
lic of the middle diſtrict publicly declared, 
that in ſigning the condemnation of the 
„ oath, as it then ſtood, he did not mean to 
« retract his ſignature of the proteſtation; 
* that he had ſigned the proteſtation delibe- 
„ rately, and would inviolably adhere to it. 
„The candour and truly Chriſtian firmneſs 
and moderation the vicar apoſtolic of the 
middle diſtrict diſplayed upon this occa- 
« ſion, increaſed, if poſſible, the veneration 
and reſpect of the public for him; and it 


* 24d Blue Bock, p. 6, 7. 
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Vas a ſingular ſatisfattion to us, that at 
the laſt general meeting of the Catholics, 
he was appointed unanimouſly to be of the 
„committee, in the room of his deceaſed 
« venerable brother.” I mean not to dero- 
gate in the ſlighteſt degree, from the reſpec- 
tability of the worthy and honourable vicar 
apoſtolic of the middle diſtrict. But it is 
certainly a curious ſpecimen of the candour 
and conſiſtency of the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, to — the Figheſt eulogies of pa- 
negyric upon him, and load the other vicars 
apoſtolic with the moſt infolent, baſe, and 
and falſe charges, for one and the fame 
thing; that is, for condemning and refuſing 
the oath, er fgming the declaration. For 
to this, and this cauſe only, can be applied 
thoſe heated interrogatories, and ſcan lalous 
imputations to the biſhops, with which the 
pages of the blue book are ſo frequently 
defiled. | 

It is painful to me, and yet I find it ne- 
ceſſary, to probe the wound, which has been 
made in our body by ſome of its own mem- 
bers, to the very bottom. If it be curable, 
and I flatter myſelf it is, it will tend greatly 
to heal it, to be rightly informed, by which 


of the members it was given, kept open, and 


irritated, and what parts of the body it ac- 
tually affects. The peace and harmony of 
the body were firſt broken in upon by the 
appearance of this hideous and deformed 

ſhape 


oe, 
ſhape of the oath. Whether the gentlemen 


of the committee claim the honour of en- 
gendering,or only fathering the rickeity hant- 
ling, is perfectly immaterial to our; reſent 
con ſideration. Whether it was the ſecret and 
unavowed. production of one of them ſepa- 
rately, or the joint produce of their united 
efforts, or whether the off-caſt foundling 
was laid at their door by the real progenitor, 
from ſhame or repentance, certain it is, 
that the unſhapen maſs of deformity was at- 
tempted to be nurtured and brought forward 
with an anxiety and ſolicitude, that argued 
ſomething even beyond parental affection. 
Conſcious, I preſume, that this amphibious 
monſter would not be cheriſhed or received 
by the body at large, theſe real or ſuppoſed 
arents of it determined, gudcungue vid, to 
obtrude and force their foundling upon us. 
For this purpoſe they erect themſelves into 
a power unknown to us, either as men, 
Engliſhmen, or perſons profeſſing the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. A power, the pleni- 
tude of which was never known to any 
civil ſtate whatever, much leſs to the mode- 
ration of the Britiſh legiſlature, nor even to 
the moſt abuſive uſurpations of authority in 
the vatican. With one mighty gripe, they 
attempt to ſeize the dominion of our 
thoughts, words, actions, intentions, and 
religion. And thus have our wounds been 
kept open, and irritated to a degree, threat- 
ening 


18 


ening a conſtant neceſſity of amputating 
many precious members from the vital prin- 

ciple. | 
Incredible as this ſtatement may appear, 
I appeal to the impartial judgment of my 
readers, whether the words of the commit- 
tee themſelves do not warrant it in the ut- 
molt latitude, I mean ever to be guided by 
their own favourite maxim: Tantus in ſe 
fit veri amor, ut quidguid dixeris id juratum 
Pluie. 

When the oath firſt appeared, we could not 
but objerve, that its form differed much from 
that of the proteſtation x . We then aſſumed, 
and we ſtill infiſt upon a right of thinking 
freely upon this matter : notwithſtanding the 
imperious mandate of theſe high inquiſito- 
rial juſticiaries, that it does not in any one 
particular deviate efjentially from the proteſta— 
tion; that 1t conſequently forms one and the 
ſame inſlrument : and as this proteſtation was 
converted into the form of an oath, ſhall we re- 
fuſe to ſwear, when called upon by our country, 
what we moſt ſolemnly proteſted under our own 
hand-writing ; for the oath is but a repetition 
of the proteſiation. Can there be expreſſed 
a more mandatory injunction to ſubmit our 
opinion, and conſequently to fetter our 
thoughts, upon a ſubject open to the freeſt 
diſcuſſion of every individual. For theſe 


* Reeve, ubi ſupra, 
are 
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are not words expreſſive of an opinion upon 
a diſputed queſtion, or of reaſons to enforce 
an argument ; but they are the reflex and ve- 
hement aſſertions of men, irritated at the re- 
fuſal of others, to ſubmit blindly to their 
opinion. But leſt theſe public and col- 
lective decrees ſhould prove as ineffec- 
tual in introducing and admitting their 
loathed bantling, as their other previous at- 
tempts had been, we will apprize a wonder- 
ing public of the powers, they have on this 

- occaſion arrogated to themſelves to enforce 
their mandates, 

What I ſay of the proteſtation may, as 
againſt the committee, be equally ſaid of the 
oath ; for according to them 27 i one and the 

fame inſtrument. Therefore to object againſt 
any part of the oath, is to recede from a part 
of the proteſtation. And what is their ſen- 
tence upon the heinouſneſs of this crime? 
«« To recede, therefore, from any part of the 
«« proteſtation, would be a flagrant violation 
of veracity—a criminal prevarication—a 
„% mortal wound to the 7nzegrity of Catho- 
lics — and, conſequently, an everlaſtin 
confirmation of the prejudice of Proteſ- 
« tants, that our religion permits us to uſe 
*« duplicity and equivocation.” We have 
much leſs to fear, trom the liberal and mild 
judgment or our Proteſtant brethren, than 
from this rigorous ſentence of the Catholic 
aiſJenting proteſting Committee, We are not 
blamed, 
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blamed, cenſured, nor condemned, in any 
manner, by our Proteſtant brethren, for exer- 
ciling our right to judge of the conformity, 
or non-conformity of two inſtruments (both 
of which we are called upon to ſubſcribe) 
with each other ; nor for admitting a right, 
an our ſpiritual paſtors, of paſſing ſentence 
of condemnation upon oaths and teſts, which 
relate to doctrine; nor for ſubmitting to, and 
acquieſcing in their condemnation of them. 
We have found them 10 extremely liberal, 
as to be ready to paſs an act of Parliament to 
humour and accommodate the tenderneſs of 
one individual's conſcience upon theſe very 
matters. We heard nothing from them in 
parliament of the language of the Blue 
Book againſt us: No flagrant violation of ve- 
racity —no criminal prevarication is charged 
upon us ; nor are our paſtors arraigned, but 
rather commended, for —.— condemned the 
oath. We are ſaid to be the more conſcien- 
tious Part of the Catholic community, trom 
our tenderneſs and .caution in admitting of 
oaths, and from our deference and ſubmithon 
to the ſentences of our paſtors upon them. 
We beg, in future, that the gentlemen. of the 
committee, whatever powers they may ar- 
rogate to themſelves over us, will at leaſt 
leave the right and power to our Proteſtant 
countrymen of n their own judgment 
upon us. We feel, and wiſh ever to bear, 


the moſt grateful and honourable teſtimony 
of 
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of the ſentiments they have, in this buſineſs, 
expreſſed of us. How unlike to theſe ſen- 
timents are the following addreſſes to the 
Apoſtolic Vicars, who had condemned the 
oath, and declared to their flocks, that it 
could not be lawfully taken: Is it into 
„this diſhonour we are exhorted, nay re- 
«« quired, by your Lordſhips to plunge ? Does 
not authority exerted to #6 this pur- 
«« poſe, tend to deſtruction, not to edifica- 
* tion? And if ſuch an authority were ſub- 
++ mitted to, would not an undue reſpect for 
the miniſters of our religion, involve the 
ruin of religion itſelf?“ 

That the oath was acknowledged and 
avowed by the committee, in the form in 
which it appeared in Woodfall”s Regiſter, 
June 26, 1759, appears, from what Mr. 
Reeve ſays of it, * by their direction, it 
* was inſerted at full length, with the Bill, 
„in Woodfall's Regiſter, June 26, 1789: 
„ two hundred copies of it were ſeparately 
« printed, &c.” From this writer's bein 
admitted to inſpect the books and papers of 
the committee, he will be allowed by them 
at leaſt to have ſpoken truth. And I am 
abr) in being able to adduce his authority, 
in addition to the proofs already ſubmitted 
to the public, that the oath varied material 
from the proteſtation : ** + Catholics, at a 


* Reeve's View of the the Oath, p. 9. + Ibid:m. 
I « Adiſtance 
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« diſtance from the metropolis, read the 
*, paragraph with ſurprize, and I muſt fay 
with marks of diſapprobation. For they 
* could not but obſerve, that the form of 
* the oath differed much from that of the 
* proteſtation.“ And * the propriety of 
« altering the oath being admitted on all 
«« figes, it was moved, that the committee 
« ſhould endeavour to prevail on miniſtry 
% to alter the objeflionable parts of the oath 
« 70 the words of the proteſiation, &, Thus 
altered and approved, this new oath is no 
« longer the object of that which preſcribed its 
«© /ate ambiguous form.” But let it be remem- 
bered, that this ambiguous form, is the form 
in which the committee have conſtantly 
maintained it to be a repetition of the pro- 
teſtation, in which they have ſo ſcandalouſly 
arraigned the biſhops for condemning it, 
and abuſed their opponents for refuſing to 
take it. Until this oath appeared, and was 
ſo imperiouſly obtruded upon the Roman 
Catholics, all was peace, concord, and 
unanimity in the body. But, hinc illæ 
lachryme ! 

The opinions of men ſtill continuing to 
« yary upon the _ the biſhops came to 
e the reſolution of aſſembling in ſynod, and of 
* pronouncing upon the merits of the oath. 
% Fer, by the ſame unaccountable inſinua- 


» Reeve's View of the Oath, p. 13. 
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tions, an alarm .was ſpread, that by the 
oath a premeditated attack was made 
againſt the Catholic religion, of which the 
biſhops are the acknowledged guardians 
in this country. On that occaſion they 
thought themſelves in duty bound to 
ſpeak in its defence. Of the purity of 
their zeal no doubt was ever entertained. By 
many, indeed, their act has been deemed 
precipitate and imprudent. They acted, 
however, within their ſphere, and moved 
moſt certainly within the circle of their 
paſtoral charge, for the direction and 


ſafety of their flock ; for they are the 


lawful judges and arbitrators of all re/7- 
gious matters apfertaining to dofirive and 
morals. In this light every public oath is 
to be conſidered, where doctrines arc to 
be diſclaimed. They ſpoke, they decided, 
they condemned, Their cenſure, though 
{ſeverely pointed, was oniy general. It 
aſſigned no reaſon, it ſpecified nothing in 
particular, it expreſſed no defect; it ſimp- 
ly declared the oath, as it appeared in 
Woodfall*s Regiſter, toe unlawtul, and, 


upon the whole, not to be taken *.” 


So much having been ſaid of this condem- 


nation of the oath by the biſhops, it would 
be unfair to withhold it from the public : 


* Reeve's View of the Oath, p. 10, 11. 
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Encyclical Letter, 


Addreſſed to all the Faithful, both Clergy 
and Laity, in the Four Diſtrifts of Eng- 
land, by the Four Vicars Apoſtolic, Charles 
Ramaten, James Birthan, Thomas Acon, 
and Matthew Comanen. 


Dearly beloved Brethren, and Children of Chriſt, 


WE think it neceſſary to notify to you, 
that, having held a meeting, on the 19th of 
October _ after mature deliberation and 
previous diſcuſſion, we unanimouſly con- 
demned the new form of an oath, intended 
for the Catholics, publiſhed in Woodfall's 
Regiſter, June 26th, 1789, and declared it 
unlawful to be taken. We alſo declared, 
that none of the faithful, clergy, or laity, 
under our care, ought to take any new 8 
or ſign any new declaration, in doctrinal 
matters, or ſubſcribe any new inſtrument, 
wherein the intereſts of religion are concern- 
ed, without the previous approbation of their 
reſpective biſhops. 

Theſe determinations we judged neceſſary, 
to the promoting of your ſpiritual welfare, to 
fix an anchor for you to hold to, and to re- 
ſtore peace to your minds. To theſe deter- 
minations, therefore, we require your ſub- 
miſſion. 

+ CHaRLEs RAMATEN, V. A. 


| + Jamts BIRTHAN, V. A. 
Hammerſmith, + Tromas Acon, V. A. 


October 21, 1789. ＋ MaTTHew CoMANnEx, V. A. 
Little 


WE 


Little comment needs to be made upon 
this very ſhort letter. The Committee's own 
author * ſpoken fairly upon it. Let us ſee 
how far they have — his example. 
However, their vehement and indecent abuſe 
of the vicars apoſtolic is providentially blunted 
and defeated by the palpable contradiction 
and ſelf-refutation, which are manifeſt, al- 
moſt unexceptionably, throughout the whole 
ſtrain of their invective. 

Such is the public inſtrument, by which 
the four apoſtolical vicars, who are the 
guardians and protectors of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion in England, and whom the 
body acknowledge as their lawful biſhops, 
condemned this oath, after they had them- 
ſelves ſigned the proteſtation. Before I de- 
velop the conduct of the Committee upon 
this occaſion, it will not be improper to ſub- 
mit ſome general grounds, upon which the 
Vicars Apoſtolic muſt be allowed to have 
ated in paſſing this public cenſure. After 
the ſigning of the proteſtation, which was 
very early in the year 1789, till the 26th of 
June of that ſame year, it is to be preſumed, 
that many circumſtances muſt have happen- 
ed, which tended to ſow the ſeed of this 
unhappy diſſention, which broke out into a 
ſyſtematic diviſion of party upon the con- 
demnation of the oath. It could not be to- 
tally unknown to the Vicars Apoſtolic, that 
the Gentlemen of the Committee were, dur- 
| H 2 ing 
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ing this time, employed in framing, ſettling, 
procuring, or admitting an oath, which was 
to be preſented as a new teſt to the body of 
Engliſh Roman Catholics. When, as the 
Committee inform us * the proteſtation 
* was received by a Member of the Com- 
© mittee in the month of November, 17883 
« the rank and ſituation of the perſon who 
«© propoſed it, and ſeveral other circum- 
*« ſtances, made it abſolutely neceſſary for 
* them to enquire, whether the Catholics 
„ would or would not ſign it. The Mem- 
„ ber of the Committee, who received 
« it, I tranſmitted it immediately to the ſe- 


* Second Blue Book, p. 2. | 

+ From this repreſentation we are led to believe, that the 
proteſlation was framed by the noble perſonage here alluded 
to, and {cnt to the Committee by him. In fa&, their own Au- 
thor, who had acceſs to their books and minutes, places the 
fact beyond doubt; for he ſays, (p. 5.) *The idea did not 
« originate with the Catholic Committee, as has been erro- 
n oufly advanced: it ſprung from a Proteſtant quarter, pow- 
«« erful in political connections, and friendly to our cauſe. 
« The form of it was drawn up by a noble Senator of high 
rank in this country, and ſent in December, 1788, to tne 
Committee, with a letter, recommending that it might 
be ſigned by all the chief Catholics in England.” When 
fome perſons read another account given by theſe ſame gentle- 
men, of the fabrication of this proteſtation, it was underſtood 
to have been cf the Committee's own manufacture (1 Blue 
Book, p. 1.). For in giving an account of the different 
things which they were directed to do, and which they ſay 
they had done: they particularly ſay, © For this purpoſe, with 
long conſideration, and after attentively peruſing the works 
of ſome of our beit apologiſts, and conferring with mini- 
« ſters, the proteſtation in queſtion was framed.” I leave 
my Readers to determine, whether theſe two accounts of the 

prote ſtation are perfectly conſiſtent or not. 
| „ cretary 
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t cretary of the Committee, with directions 
« to forward it immediately to the vicars 
« apoſtolic, and requeſt their opinion of 
* the lawfulneſs of ſigning it.“ This was 
done ; and they elſewhere acknowledge, 
« We never aſſumed to approve or difap- 
«« prove of it, as far as it related to doc- 
„ trines. On receipt of the proteſtation, 
« we tranſmitted it to the apoſtolic vicars, 
* and till they had not only approved of it, 
but themſelves ſigned it, or declared they 
* ſhould give no oppoſition to the figning 
of it by the faithful of their reſpective 
*« diſtricts, we neither ſigned it ourſelves, 
nor propoſed it to be ſigned by others.“ 
And for this docile and ſubmiſſive de- 
ference to their ſpiritual ſuperiors, on this 
occaſion the Committee are not backward in 
aſſuming to themſelves a decent ſhare of 
merit. ** + What more than this could have 
been expected from the moſt docile Mem- 
„% bers of Chriſt's Church?“ When, how- 
ever, this ſame matter re/a:ing to Doftrines, 
was to be reduced into the form of an oath, 
] believe every individual in this nation (if 
we except the Gentlemen of the Committee, 
and their devoted adherents) will admit with- 
out heſitation, . that in this latter form, it 
came more immediately under the province 
of the bithops to examine, than it was in 


* Second Blue Book, p. 3. 
+ Second Blue Book, p. 5. 
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the former ſhape of a declaration or proteſtation. 
The Committee, however, with their uſual con- 


fiſtency, not having aſſumed to approve or diſap- 


prove of the proteſtation, as far as it related to 


Dod ri nec, now, without any communication 
with their ſpiritual ſuperiors, much leſs with 
their ſanction or approbation, undertake either 
to trame or to admit a form of oath framed 
by others, as the future teſt of the religious 
faith of all the Engliſh Roman Catholic 

ſubjects of his Majeſty: and this form of 
oath, ſo either framed or admitted “ by their 
Direction. was inſerted at full length with the 
bill (he ſhould have ſaid with the heads of the 
bill) n fl Regiſter, June 26th, 1789. 
And although their own author continues to 
tell us, that 200 copies of it were _ 
rately printed, and one of them was ſent 
« by the ſecretary of the Committee to the 
*« ſ{enior vicar apoſtolic: Yet, I find the 
late biſhop of the Northern Diſtrict holding 
rather a contrary language, in his paſtoral 
letter (p. 8.), upon this very ſubject. *©« In 
«« obedience to theſe as precepts, illut- 
trated by ſevere yet animating examples, 
* we with our venerable brethren, thought 
it a matter of deep importance, loudly 
calling for the exertions of our paſtoral 
*© zeal, to declare our impartial and unpre- 
& judiccd ſentiments, whether the oath, con- 


, 


* Reeve, ubi ſupra, 
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** veyed to us through the channelof anewſpaper, 
lately framed for ourſelves, and the faith- 
ful committed to our charge, could be 
* taken with a ſafe conſcience ; whether the 
** Catholicsof this kingdom were tobe branded 
with an indelible ſtigma, and involved 
in the guilt, and every baneful conſequence 
of a criminal teſt.” It cannot ſurely but 
appear ſingular, that this new form 4 oath 
relating to Doftrines, ſhould have been firſt 
communicated to the Apoſtolical Vicars, 
through the medium of a public newſpaper, 
by the very gentlemen wh ſo pompouſlly 
boaſt, ** of the extreme deference and at- 
*© tention, which, throughout the whole 
* courle of this buſineſs, they have paid to 
the Apoſtolical Vicars,” I appeal to all per- 
ſons, whoſe minds could not have been bi- 
aſſed by taking a fide in this diſpute, whe- 
ther or no this conduct of the Committee did 
or did not warrant the concluſion made by the 
Biſhops, that the Committee intended no longer 
to apply to them for their opinion upon the 
validity of the oath. For they had thus 
uſhered into public an oath, and the heads of 
a bill, of which they themſelves ſpeak in 
this manner; Upon this, the oath was 
* taken out of our hands, It was then the 
property of goverament. It was in their 
poſſeſſion, and we could not alter it. Not 


Second Blue Book, p. 3. 
| "one 
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© one letter was at our command. Every 
« alteration in the oath, we knew would re- 
*« tard, and might endanger the progreſs of 
„the bill.” It was, therefore, to be pre- 
ſured and concluded, that, as the Com- 
mittee expreſs themſelves, here then for the 
moment, was the ultimatum of Government, 
whatever relief or redreſs the body of Engliſh 
Roman Catholics were to expect, was only 
to be received upon the previous condition of 
their taking an oath, which their eccleſiaſti- 
cal fuperiors, ** after mature deliberation, and 
previous diſcuſſions, unanimouſly con- 
© demned, and declared to be unlawful to be 
taken.“ The Committee's own champion, 
very candidly avows, what all other impar- 
tial perſons will readily admit, that“ they 
*« acted, however, within their ſphere, and 
„ moved moſt certainly within the circle 
of their paſtoral charge, for the direction 
„and fafety of their flocks. For they are 
* the lawful judges and arbitrators of all re- 
ligious matters appertaining to doctrine 
and morals, In this light every public 
„ oath is to be confidered, where doctrines 
are to be diſclaimed.” Now 1t is very 
evident, that the biſhops were oflicially bound 
to declare to their flocks, that they were of 
opinion, that the oath could not be lawfully 
taken. ** The pilot who ſces the veſſel in 
danger of ſplitting againſt a rock con- 
« cealed under the waves, and neglects to 

3 2 | © give 
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*« give warning, betrays his truſt,” ſaid the 
late biſhop of the northern diſtrict. — Na 
the very committee themſelves, who medgh 
ſo paſſionately againſt the biſhops for having 
paſſed this public cenſure, have expreſsly 
«© * lamented their misfortune in having in- 
*« curred the difapprobation of them, who, 
from their ſtation in this country, are the 
natural guardians of the catholic religion.“ 

In order to bring home to the committee 
the charges of contradiction and felf- 
refutation, we muſt apply to their own 
favourite deviſe, tantus in te fit vert amor, 
ut quidguid dixeris, id juratum putes. We 
have no magiſterial authority in us to call 
upon them to ſwear to their words: if 
we had I ſhould hope, and even expect, 
that they would be as backward in taking 
fuch an oath, as their opponents were to take 
that oath, which the natural guardians of their 
religion had condemned ;—but from motives 
widely different. 

You have ſaid “ We canferred upon 
« jt with the three eccleſiaſtical member of 
«© the committee. Your Lordſhip will find, 
« by the minutes of the 19th of Nov. 1789, 
that they all approved of it: and in parti- 
« cular the lite vicar apoſtolic of the Lon- 


don diſtrict kept it by him for two days, 


* Firſt Blue Book p. 12. 
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and then returned it to the committee, with 
a verbal declaration, that he ſaw in it no- 
thing contrary to faith and good morals. 
We can aſſure your Lordſhips, that his 
explanations were even ſtronger than the 
account inſerted of them in the minutes we 
have the honour to ſend you. The com- 
mittee. recolle& he added, that he ſaw no- 
thing in the oath, that a catholic might 
not ſafely take.” 

You have ſaid, Thus, this oath, which 


upon the requiſition of government, and 


with the moſt explicit ſanction of our bi- 
ſhop, we had ſignified to be admiſlible ; an 
oath which, in its effects and tendency, is a 
mere profeſſion of temporal allegiance, and 
repetition of that proteſtation, which all 
the vicars, with their coadjutors and clergy, 
had figned but a few months before, that 
very oath, my Lord, was pronounced al- 
together unlawful.” 


| You have ſaid, ** In the face of God and 
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the nation, the apoſtolic vicars had 
ſigned the proteſtation, could they have an 
objection to call God to witneſs the repe- 
tition of their ſignatures ? This is all they 
would do when tendered to them as an 
oath.” 


| You have further ſaid, They have been 


before government, ſince the end of the 
laſt ſeſſions but one (4w/z. ſince the 11th 


day of Auguſt 1789) ** at which time under 
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the ſanction of the proteſtation, and with 
the authority of the late vicars apoſtolical 
of the London diſtrict, you informed go- 
vernment the oath was admiſſible.“ 

You have faid * “ Your Lordſhips have 
unanimouſly condemned the form of an 
oath intended for the Catholics, yet we 
beg leave to repreſent, that this very form 
was, not many months fince, ſanctioned 
with the approbation of one of the four 
apoſtolical vicars, who, as a member of 
the committee, has all been conlulted, 
and without, whoſe concurrence not one 
ſtep has ever been taken. 

« For, my Lords, what is the form of the 
intended oath, it 1s no profeſſion of the 
peculiar doctrines, which the catholic 
church teaches in oppoſition to thoſe 
churches who have ſeparated from her 
communion ; it is only a declaration of 
the innocence of our principles in ſocial 
and civil concerns. Our faith is not 
brought forward in this oath ; the rights 
of conſcience are not even conſidered ; re- 
ligion is not mingled with concerns of a 
mere temporal nature: all we are required 
to ſwear, is, that we maintain no tenets, 
which can hinder us from faithfully diſ- 
charging the duties of honeſt men and of 
peaceable ſubjects.” 


* Firlt Blue Book, p. 12, 


You 


Wi © I; 
You have ſaid, ** Thus your Lordſhips fee 


« the extreme deference and attention, which 
% throughout the whole courſe of this buſi- 
*« neſs, we have paid to the apoſtolic vicars.“ 

Upon your own boaſted principles then, 
gentlemen, you are ready to ſwear to what- 
ever you have thus publickly and deliberately 
faid and ſigned. | 

You are then ready to ſwear, that the vicar 
apoſtolic of the London diſtrict, the 
Honourable James Talbot (ſince deceaſed}, 
known by the title of James Birthan, 
particularly approved of the oath in queſtion 
(for we are ſtill talking of the oath, which 
appeared in Woodfall's Regiſter) : and that 
he ſaw nothing in it, that a Catholic might 
not ſafely take: and that on the 11th day 
of Auguſt 1789 you had received the moſt 
explicit ſanction of your biſhop, this ſame 
Mr. James Talbot, to ſignify to government, 
that the oath was admiſſible. And con- 
ſequently, that this fame reſpectable prelate 
one of your own committee) did on the 21ſt 
October 1789, by the moſt folemn act, of 
which his paſtoral dignity was capable, di- 
rectly condemn, as unlawful to be taken, that 
oath, which by the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee he is ſtated to have expreſsly ſanc- 


tioned and deliberately approved of *. Since 
theſe 


* To ſhew, that I neither miſdate nor miſtate this curious 


tranſaction, I will quote the hiſtory of it given by the Com- 
| | mittee's 
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theſe gentlemen of the committee have pub- 
liſhed to the world, the thanks of the late 
meeting of the Englith Roman Catholics for 
their judicious conduct in the cauſe, 'I think 
it proper to call the attention of my readers 
to this firſt and ſignal inſtance of their judg- 
ment. For by this repreſentation they either 
expoſe to the public the folly, irreſolution 
and prevarication of their own ſpiritual ſupe- 
rior, who was one of their body, or they 


ſupport their own cauſe by the moſt flagrant 


mittee's own author, p. 8. An oath was accordingly framed, 
« which, in its original form, was an exact tranſcript of the 
« proteſtation ; and, conſequently, contained nothing more, 
« than what the biſh-ps, with the body of Engliſh Catho'ics, 
c had already ſigned and approved. It was communicated 
« to miniſtry, and the two great leaders of adminiitration, in 
« the law and civil department, thought fit to make a'tera- 
« tions in it. Theſe alterations were immediately ſubmitted 
« to the inſpection of the three eccleſiaſtical members of che 
« committee, the choſen repreſentatives of the whole Catholic 
« clergy in England. Two of them were of the —_ 
« order, of whom one was the immediate ſuperior of t 
« diſtrict, therefore competent to judge and pronounce, 
« whether theſe alterations, and how far the — and ſub- 
« ſtance of the oath had been affected. — [heir voice was ura- 
« nimous in favour of the oath's admiſſibility. 

% But that nothing might ſeem haſtily done in this impor- 
« tant matter, biſhop James Talbot tcok the oath, in its al- 
« tered ſtate, with him into the country ; kept it by him two 
« days, and, at the next meeting of the committee, delivered 
« it back with a verbal declaration, that he ſaw nothing in 
« it contrary to faith or good morals. Of this material cir- 
« cumſtance, a minute is made, and ſigned by ſeven members 
« of the committee. Under this ſanction, the committee re- 
«« gulated their {ubſ-quent proceedings, in communicating the 
« oath to the Catholic body at large. By their direction, it 
« was inſerted at full length, with a bill, in Woodtall's Re. 


* giſter, June 26, 1789. 
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falſchood, in inſiſting upon the expreſs and 
deliberate approbation by the tate Mr. Talbot 
of that oath, which is known to the nation 
he moſt ſolemnly condemned, | 

You are then ready to ſwear, that this oath 
is a mere profeſſion of temporal allegiance and 
repetition of the proteſtation, of which you 
have expreſsly ſaid, that you never aſſumed to 
approve or diſapprove of it, as far as it related 
to dofirines, And elſewhere, * “ Having 
given to God and the nation theſe two ſo- 
«© lemn pledges both of our religious and politi- 
** calintegrity, ſhame be upon thoſe, who dare 
to call in queſtion either the one or the 
a other. | 

You are then ready to ſwear, that this oath 
was but an eccho of the proteſtation, and haz 
no deviation from the proteſtation can be pointed 
ot. I ſhall not repeat, what I have before 
ſaid, upon this ſubject ; but I will warn my 
readers, that the committee have elſewhere 
acknowledged, + that ** They negociated 
«« with government an alteration in the oath, 
«© becaule it appeared to ſome a material, as 
« it certainly was a verbal deviation from 
«« theproteſtation.” And that the Honourable 
Thomas Talbot, the biſhop of the middle 
diſtrict, who ſigns his name by the title 
of Thomas Aconen: declared his only 


* Second Blue Book, p. 14. 
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** ohjeCtion to the oath was the alteration 

from the proteſtation in that clauſe, which 

relates to the right of the pope. or the 

church, to interfere with the temporal or 

*« eccleſiaſtical government of the country, as 

* Y law eſtabliſhed.” | 

ou are then ready to ſwear, that not one 

ſtep, reſpecting the oath, was taken without 

-| » the concurrence of the biſhop of the London 

diſtri&t ; that is, that he deviſed, framed, ad- 

opted, ſanctioned, or approved of the oath, 

againſt and in defiance of his own expreſs 
and folemn condemnation of it. 

You are then ready to ſwear, that © all 
ve are required to {wear was, that we 
maintained no tenets which could hinder 
us from faithfully diſcharging the duties of 
** honeſt men and peaceable ſubjects.” — 
When, as your own author ſays, “the Bithops 
are the lawful judges and arbitrators of all 
*« rch1gious matters appertaining to doctrines 
and morals ; and in this light every public 
„ oath is to be conſidered, where doctrines 
are to be diſclaimed.” 

You are then ready to ſwear, that the oath 
was the work of government, the bill was 
Framed by them : all was impoſed upon you, you 
had given in nothing. But do we not _ in 
your own deliberate publication, * “That 
«© When the late vicar of the London diſtrict, 
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«« Mr. Berrington and Mr. Wilks, were in- 
«« corporated into the committee, they at- 
*« tended the meetings, and were of courſe 
informed of the propoſal to alter the pro- 
teſtation to an oath, and they ſaw no ob- 
« jectionin it: To this propoſal the com- 


« mittee therefore acceded : this made it 


*« neceſſary to alter thedraughtof the bill, and 
it was altered accordingly. And thus al- 
* tered, the act was again ſhewn to ſome 
leading members in adminiſtration *.“ 
Surely, this was not the work of govern- 


ment. Nor ought you to gain credit, though 


ou ſhould ſwear by a million of oaths, that 
the bill was framed by government. They 
cannot be very ambitious of the merit of 
having framed ſuch a bill; and you have 
yourſelves expreſsly ſaid to all the Catholics 
in England. We ſhall now lay before you the 
« principles and grounds, upon which we have 
* framed iu. 


* The committee's Apologiſt confirms this fact, for he 


fays (p. 8) For theſe reaſons the committee at laſt conſented 


« to the meaſure, as conducive to the end they had in view, 
« the ſucceſs of their intended bill in parliament. An oath 
« was accordingly framed, which in its original form was an 
«« exact tranſcript of the declaration, and conſequently con- 
« tained rothing more, than what the _—_ with the body of 
« the Engliſh Catholics, had already ſigned and approved. It 
« was communicated to miniſtry, and the two great leaders of 
« adminiſtration in the law and civil department, thought fit to 
« make alterations in it.“ Is not this a demonſtration, that, 
when it was thus altered, it was no longer one and the ſame 
inſtrument with the proteſtation : which, notwithſtanding, the 
gentlemen of the committee are ready to make oat: of. 


You. 


* 


PE 
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You are then ready to ſwear, that you have 
paid extreme deference and attention throughout 
the whole courſe of the bujineſs to the apoſtolic 
vicars : elſe why, after having enumerated 
your multifarious merits, conclude with 
this ſelf-ſufficient interrogatory, What 
* more than this could have been expected 
from the moſt docile members of Chriſt's 
church“? But unfortunately the judg- 
ments we paſs upon ourſelves, are ſometimes 
apt to differ from thoſe, which others paſs 
upon us. Some few of my readers may 
perhaps ſtretch the extremity of deference 
and attention ſomewhat further, than the 
gentlemen of the committee. 

Some perſons may, perhaps, judge, that 
it was not abſolutely the laſt extremity of de- 
ference and attention to the natural guar- 
dians of our religion, to determine upon an 
oath, as a religious teſt, which was to be taken 
by the ſpiritual paſtors themſelves, as well as 
by their flocks, without any previous conſul- 
tation, or even communication with them 
upon the ſubject: for the knowledge of it 
was acquired by the biſhops, from its publi- 
cation in a newſpaper. | 

Some perſons may not ſee very profound 
deference and attention, in your aſſuring the 
biſhops, that they totally miſtook the nature 
and operation of the bill in queſtion, and that 


* Second Blue Book, p. 5. 
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they had been totally miſin formed of your pro- 
ceedings* ; and that nothing was true of F the 
general ſubſtance of one of their paſtoral let- 
ters to their flocks. Nor will every one ne- 
ceſſarily think it was an act of extreme defe- 
rence and attention in laymen's interrogating 
their biſhops, for notifying what they thought 
neceſſary to their flocks, with a ſupercilious 1 
air of didactic arrogance. Why then, my 
Lords, precipitate matters ® Why circulate 
this defamatory mandate? Have the faithful 
been edified by it? Has it ſerved the cauſe of 
religion © Has it recommended Catholics to the * 
favour of the nation . 

It is curious to obſerve, how rapidly theſe 
docile members of Chriſt's church advance in 
the climax of their deference and attention to 
their ſpiritual paſtors. ** Thush, my Lords, 7 
in our regard, no preliminaries, either of 0 
form or right, were attended to. Is it 
«« poſſible to ſuppoſe your heavenly Maſter 
*« inſpired a conduct ſo oppoſite to his own 
*« ſpirit of prudence, meekneſs, conciliation, 


and juſtice; or that your r 8 ſpoke | 
| „the language of the church, when you 9 
| « acted in a manner ſo little conformable to * 
| its practice? Thus wandering from your 3 
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«« proper directions, we are not ſurpriſed at 
* your errors.“ 

With this ſame extreme deference and. ſub- 
miſſion to their ſpiritual ſuperiors, theſe pru- 
dent, meek, conciliating and juſt men, ſeem 
never to tire in arraigning the conduct of their 
biſhops. *** Surely, my Lords, when your 
« Lordſhips act with ſo much prepicitancy, 
„ when you ſhew ſuch little attention to the 
forms or the ſubſtance of juſtice, when 
„you ſhew yourſelves ſo unconverſant with 
* the ſubjects, on which you pronounce 
your determinations fo deciſively : when 
* there is ſo much contradiction in your opi- 
e nions, and ſo much diſagreement amongſt 
*« yourſelves, &c.“ 

Some few of my readers, who claim a 
right to judge for themſelves, will, I fear, 
think, that theſe very great lovers of truth, 
who have ſaid of themſelves, that they have 
paid extreme deference and ſubmiſſion through 
out the whole courſe of this buſineſs to the 
vicars apoſtolic, had better pauſe a little, before 
they venture to ſwear, to what they have thus 
roundly afferted. For before the whole buſi- 
neſs was concluded, they tell theſe ſame 
vicars apoſtolic, © My Lords, your preten- 
«« fiqns to authority, in the manner you have 
«« exerciſed it, being thus ſet aſide, your 
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0 decrees muſt neceſſarily fink into mere 
matters of private opinion.“ 

But left there might ſtill remain a doubt 
upon the mind of any one, that all acts of 
deference and ſubmiſſion had not been done 
towards their ſpiritual ſuperiors, which could 
be made done by the mo? docile members of 
Chriſt's church, they wind up the climax of 
their humility and obedience, by an hyper- 
bole that ſurpaſſes all precedent, and ſcarcely 
admits of belief. | 


Your Lordjhips having brought matters 
to this point & 


« Convinced, that we have not been miſled 
by our clergy ; convinced, that we have not 
violated any article of Catholic faith or 
communion, we, the Catholic Committee, 
whoſe names are here under- written, for 
ourſelves, and for thoſe, in whoſe truſts we 
have acted, do hereby, before God, folemnly 
proteſt, and call upon God to witneſs our 
proteſt, againſt your Lordſhip's Encyclical 
Letters, of the 19th day of October, 1789, 


and the 21ſt day of January laſt, and every 


clauſe, article, determination, matter, and 
thing therein reſpectively contained, as im- 
prudent, arbitrary and unjuſt ; as a total miſ- 
repreſentation of the nature of the bills, to 
which they reſpectively refer, and the oaths 
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therein reſpefively contained; and our conduct 


relating thereto reſpectively, as encroaching 
on our natural, civil, and re/zgrous rights, in- 
culcating principles hoſtile to ſociety and 
government, and the conſtitution and laws of 
the Britiſh empire: as derogatory from the al- 
legiance we owe to the late, and the ſettlement 
of the crown : and as tending to continue, en- 
creaſe and confirm the prejudices againſt the 
faith and moral character of the Catholics, 
and the /candal and oppreſſion under which 
they labour in this kingdom. In the ſame 
manner we do hereby — proteſt, and 
call upon God to witneſs, this our ſolemn 
proteſt, againſt all proceedings had, or here- 
after to be had, in conſequence of, or ground- 
ed upon your Lordſhips ſaid Encyclical let- 
ters, or either of them, or any repreſentation 
of the bills or oaths therein reſpectively re- 
ferred to, given or to be given by your Lord- 
ſhips, or any of you. | 
« And, from your Lordſhips ſaid Encyclical 
Letters, and all proceedings had, or hereafter 
to be had, in conſequence of, or grounded 
upon the ſame, or either of them, or in con- 
ſequence of, or grounded upon, any repre- 
ſentations of the ig bills, or oaths, or either 
of them, given, or to be given, by your 
Lordſhips, or any of you; we do a 
appeal, and call on God to witneſs our appeal, 
for the purity and integrity of our religious 
| principles, 


E nas] 


principles, to all the Catholic churches in the 
univerſe, and eſpecially to the firſt of Catho- 
lic churches, the Apoſtolic See, rightly in- 
formed. 


Charles Berrington Stourton 
For. Wilks © Petrre 
Henry Charles Englefield 

John Lawſon : 
John Throckmorton 
William Fermor 
John Townely 
Thomas Hornyold.“ 


Tantus in te fit ueri amor, ut quidguid dix- 
eric, id juratum putes, is the molt excellent 
device, that could be imagined for perſons, 
who are ſo ready to ſwear to all they have ſaid, 
and fo perfectly correct in all they advance. 
It would certainly have appeared rather in- 
congruous with their character, had they 
ſtretched difficulties, or ſtudied objections 
againſt any oath, that could have been pro- 
poſed to them. | 

Which of my readers would now adviſe 
theſe gentlemen of the committee, to ſwear 
confidently to what they have aſſerted ? Thus 
your Lordſhips fee the extreme deference and 
attention, which, throughout the whole courſe 
of this bufineſs, we have paid to the apoſtolic 
Dic. | ; 


1 will 


L 1945; 


I will not trouble my readers with an 
more obſervations upon the neceſſity, whic 
the four biſhops found themſelves under of 
publiſhing this firſt cenſure or condemnation 
of the oath ; nor upon the ſpirit of deference, 
docility, meekneſs, conciliation, peace, ſub- . 
miſſion, and obedience, with which it was 
received by the gentlemen of the committee, 
of which they themſelves have ſaid, / hat 
more than this could have been expected from 
the moſt docile members of Chriſt church? 

It would inſult my readers to queſtion for 
a moment, whether the biſhops exceeded the 
limits of their lawful authority, in paſſing 
this cenſure upon the oath, and — — it 
to their flocks; but as, in the ſecond ſentence 
of their Encyclical Letter, they further notif: 
to their flocks *, that they had alſo ** buds 
that none of the faithful, clergy nor laity, 
„under their care, ought to take any new 
«*« oath, or ſign any new declaration in doc- 
* trinal matters, or ſubſcribe any new in- 
« ſtrument wherein the intereſts of religion 
« are concerned, without the previous ap- 
*« probation of their reſpective biſhop,” —it 
is juſt to diſcloſe to the public, the manner 
and ſpirit, in which we received this decla- 
ration of our paſtors, as it varied ſo ve 
widely from the judgment which the Com- 
mittee paſſed upon it. Are your Lordſhips 
** (fay they) aware of the monſtrous latitude 
of that expreſſion? And thereupon they 
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enter into a maſs of diffuſed matter, (which 
the bounds of my publication will not allow 
me to follow) in order to prove, that the 


| biſhops have in this inſtance exceeded their 


commiſſion ; and that it was, thercfore, un- 
reaſonable to ſubmit to the third and laſt ſen- 
tence of their Encyclical Letter, “ thefe de- 
« terminations we judged neceſſary to the 
«« promoting of your welfare, and to fix an 
* anchor for you to hold to, and to reſtore 
«« peace to your minds, To theſe determi- 
nations, therefore, we require your ſub- 
„ miſſion.” We, on the * hand, were 
conſcious, as the committee's own author ex- 


preſſes it, that the biſhops herein acted 
within their ſphere, and moved moſt certainly 
within the circle of their paſtoral charge, for 


the direction and ſafety of their flock. We 
were ſenſible, that a deliberate reſiſtance to 
theſe determinations, would involve us in 
formal ſchiſm ; and that there were but too 
ſerious grounds for dreading the immediate 
exiſtence of that evil, according to what the 
ſame author very candidly and truly ex- 
preſſes, The Catholic Body now begun to 
be ſtrongly convulſed within itſelf. The 
« ſymptoms were alarming, and an internal 
uy ſchiln was much 13388 Schiſm, 
* ſhould it once break out, would be to us 
,a far more fatal evil, than all the penal 
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* laws put together.” We therefore think, 
and allow, that under all the circumſtances of 
the caſe, our biſhops ſtill moved within their 
own ſphere, not only when they paſſed their 
eccleſiaſtical cenſure upon the 3 and no- 
tified it to their flocks ; but alſo, when they 
warned the faithful not to take any new oath, 
or ſign any new declaration in doctrinal mat- 
ters, or ſubſcribe any new inſtrument where- 
in the inter: its of religion are concerned, 
without the previous approbation of their re- 
ſpective bilhops. For although we do main- 
tain, that ſome inſtruments, wherein the in- 
tereſts of religion may be concerned, can be 
lawfully ſubſcribed without the approbation 
of our biſhops, yet we ſhould at all times 
think it diſreſpectful, not to apprize the na- 
tural guardians of our religion of whatever 
public inſtrument we might be called upon 
to ſubſcribe, in which the intereſts of that 
ſame religion were concerned. But, in the 
caſe now beforeus, we givethem full credit for 
meaning, in the warmth of a very laudable 
zeal, ſuch inſtruments only as would commit 
the ſubſcribers to them in their opinions upon 
faith and morals. We do not hold ourſelves 
warranted to reſiſt our ſpiritual ſuperiors, in 
the exerciſe of their ſpiritual functions, be- 
cauſe in their great care and anxiety, to pre- 
ſerve their flocks from ſchiſm, they have uſed 
an expreſſion, warrantable under the preſent 
circumſtances, but which, under other circum- 

ſtances, 
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ſtances, might not ſtrictly be confined within 
the line of their ſpiritual juriſdiction. Thus 
we hold, that we can lawfully fign a declara- 
tion merely of a civil or temporal purport, 
or ſubſcribe an inſtrument, by way of peti- 
tion, remonſtrance, or civil engagement, 
without the previous approbation of our 
biſhop, in order to induce government to re- 
move from us any penal laws againſt our re- 
ligion ; and therein, ftrictly ſpeaking, the 
intereſts of religion would be concerned, 
But we think, that in the caſe now under 


the contemplation of the biſhops, we cer- 


tainly were bound not to ſubſcribe to the 
oath, which they had condemned, nor con- 
cur in promoting that act of parliament, 
which held out the neceſſity of taking it, as 
a lure or inducement to procure the greateſt 
temporal advantages. I know of no govern- 


ment, neither eccleſiaſtical nor civil, in which 


the mere claim of a right, which a man does 
not poſſeſs, annihilates all thofe rights, to 
which he has an indefeaſible title. Such 


doctrine might perhaps find an advocate in 


the preſent perturbed ſtate of French anarchy, 
We 3 a love and a regard, as well as reſpect 
and deference for our paſtors: and if, in their 
tender care and ſolicitude for their flocks, 
they have ſhewn rather an exceſs, than a 
want of affect ion for us, we do not upbraid 
them for puſhing their power 70 an enormous 
latitude ; but we thank them for their kind 
attention 
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attention to the intereſts and welfares, which 
have been committed to their paſtoral charge. 
If, as has been before obſerved by your own 
champion, /ymptoms were alarming, and an in- 
ternal ſchiſm, was much apprehended ; and 
ſehiſm, ſhould it once break out, would be 10 
us a far more fatal evil, than all the penal 
laws put together; we certainly owe more 
romance to thoſe, who have preſerved us 

rom the greater evil, which was ſchiſm, than 
thoſe can claim from us, who were attempt- 
ing to remove from us the leſs evil, which 
were the penal laws: eſpecially as the mea- 
ſures, by which the removal of the leſs evil 
was to be affected, muſt of neceſſity entail 
upon us that which was more fatal, We are 
then far from complaining and diſapproving 
of, and condemning the conduct of our 
biſhops on this occaſion : we are happy under 
their paſtoral care and vigilance : we are 
thanktul for their parental Fr-Qion and will 
ever prove grateful for their friendly exer- 
tions on our behalf. 

It will not be improper, in this place, to 
give a very ſhort anſwer to the { llowin 
paſſage in the 2d Blue Book *. In allow- 
* ing the admiſſibility of the oath we might, 
* my Lord, be miſtaken. If we were, it 
« was in common with our late venerable 


T paſtor, the Vicar Apoſtolic of the London 


* Blue Book, p, 5, 
{« diſtrict ; 


7 
*« Diſtrict ; with many clergymen of the 


* moſt exemplary lives, of the moſt diſtin- 
* guiſhed learning and piety, whoſe eloquence 
and writings are at once the ſupport and 
* the ornament of the remains of Engliſh 
0 Catholicity; yet even theſe might err. 
*« But in what could be founded the atroci- 
** ous charge of an attempt to injure religion, 
or the atrocious imputation of infernal 
„ ſtratagems.” For ſay they, Their Vi- 
car Apoſtolic of the Weſtern Diſtrict, by 
„his printed letter of the 24th of December, 
* 1789 accuſed us of an attempt to injure 
„religion; and the Vicar Apoſtolic of the 
« Northern Diſtrict, in his paſtoral letter, 
#* talked of our internal ſtratagem *.” Who. 

ever 


* 'The paſſage alluded to in the Weſtern biſhop's letter, by 
which, an having in the ſtrongeſt manner reprobated the 
oppoſition of the Committee to the condemnation of the oath, 
and aſked them, what credit with the public, or ſafety of con- 
ſcience, could they expect from making themſelves heads of 
a ſchiſm: - ſays, „ cannot here abſtain from adding, that 
«« | preſume and truit ſo far on the humane character, and 
* benevolent ſentiments of the miniſter, that if the cenſure 
« paſſed on the new oath, by the four ſuperiors of the Ca- 
tc tholic community, ever reaches his knowledge, he will not 
«« permit it to be impoſed upon us. To conclude, my Lords 
« and Gentlemen, I defend the cauſe of religion, which 
* you are attempting to injure. I defend the cauſe of reli- 
« gion, and, as a paſtor of that holy religion, I claim from 
« the Catholic body their concurrence.” The paſſage alluded 
to, in the Northern biſhop's letter, is this: Quotations ſhould 
be always fo fully made, as to be fairly repreſented. « The 
* new oath, it is ſaid, only expreſſes what the oath of 1778 
«« implies. Secondly, nothing more is meant than a political 
& teſt, =Anſwer, The firſt is clearly falſe. The ſecond is 
h « a deluſive, 
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ever thinks, that ſchiſm is an evil to reli. 
gion, will not heſitate to ſay, that thoſe, who 
attempt to eſtabliſh it, or expoſe in any 
manner the faithful to the danger of fallin 
into it, do certainly πuure religion; and — 
who hold ſchiſm to be a grievous offence, 
can have little ſcruple or delicacy in calling 
any arts, meaſures, or allurements, uſed to 
induce the faithful to fall into the guilt of 
that ſin, infernal fratagems. But I preſume 
that the term Hell, or any of its derivatives, 
is too coarſe and harſh to be applied to mo- 
dern gentlemen. | 

I have in vain endeavoured to find out 
from the Blue Books, (thoſe ſacred records 
of veracity) the particular time or occaſions, 
on which the late vicar of the London Di- 
ſtrict gave this moſt explicit ſanction to the 
Committee, to ſignify to government, that 
the oath was admiſſible “. They boaſt of 
following his example in allowing its admiſſt= 


bility : they tell us, that it was + ſanctioned 


« a deluſive, but no new artifice ſuggeſted, particularly, (as 
« we read in the Memoirs of Miſfenary Prieſts) to Roger 
« Cadwallader ; ſome gentlemen laboured, by many words, 
«« to perſuade him, at the place of execution, that, in the 
« contents of the oath, there was no denial meant of the 
00 's ſpiritual authority, but only a mere acknowledgement 
a * to the 2 prince.” The holy cham- 
pion, by way of confutation, with undaunted courage, meets 
death in his moſt frightful forms, and, from the manſions 
of bliſs, is now looking down, with pity, mixed with holy 
indignation, againſt thoſe, who, deluded themſelves, are delud- 
ing limple minds with the infernal ſtratagem. 
Second Blue Book, p. 5. f Ibid. p.6. 
with 
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with his approbation ſome months before 
the 25th of November, 1789, but they pro- 
duce no inſtrument, by which he expreſſed 
this ſanction; for, to render it moſt explicit, 
it ſhould have been expreſſed in the moſt 
unequivocal terms, and ſigned with at leaſt 
as much ſolemnity, and after as much delibe- 
ration, as the Encyclical Letter, by which 
he condemned it. On the 25th of November, 
1789, the Committee arraigned him in the 
Letter, which they then publiſhed, together 
with the other three biſhops, in this manner ; 
In condemning the form of the oath, your 
* Lordſhips have not condeſcended to point 
out, waat particular parts you judge to be 
„ reprehenſible ; and as the oath contains no 
* formula of faith, or declaration of religi- 
* ous doctrines, we are at a loſs to diſ- 
* cover what can make it an object of eccle- 
ſiaſtical cenſure.” I can trace no public 
act of the Committee, or of the body, nor 
any particular act of the Vicar of the London 
Diſtrict, done between this 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1789, and the enſuing month of Fe- 
bruary ; when ſay they “, We ſolicited an 
interview with the 1 Apoſtolic. The 
* late Vicar Apoſtolic of the London Di- 
« ſtri& was then no more.“ 

As one of my two views, in making this 
publication, is to repreſent faithfully to the 


Second Blue Book, p. 6. 
public, 


* 1 
public, the nature of our diſſent and diffe- 


rence from, and oppoſition to the Commit- 
tee, I cannot avoid appealing to my readers, 
whether or no, the gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee are warranted in truth, to ſay, that 
they had the moſt explicit /anfion of their 
b1/hops, to ſignify the oath to be admiſſible ; and 
that if they were miſtaken in allowing the ad- 
milſſibility of it, it was in common with their 
late venerable paſtor. What can more em- 
phatically impeach the fairneſs of ſuch re- 
preſentations, than the moſt ſolemn condem- 
nation of the oath, ſigned by this ſame reve- 
rend prelate, and dated from his own houſe 
at Hammerſmith? An act which, to the 
day of his death, he neither ſuſpended, re- 
pealed, nor annulled. I muſt alſo call to 
their minds, that theſe ſame gentlemen, who 
are at a loſs to diſcover, what can make the 
oath an objeci of eccleſiaſtical cenſure, are the 
identical perſons, who have elſewhere de- 
clared, that this oath is one and the ſame 
e inſtrument with the proteſtation, and that 
« they never aſſumed to approve or diſap- 
„prove of it, as far as it related to doc- 
„ trines; and that till the biſhops had not 
* only approved it, but themſelves figned 
« it, or declared they thould give no oppo- 
« ſition to the ſigning of it by the faithful 
of their reſpective diſtricts ; they neither 
*« ſigned it themſelves, nor propoſed it to be 
* ſigned by others.” If it be no _ 

| 0 
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of eccleſiaſtical cenſure, why any anxiety to 
procure eccleſiaſtical ſanct ion and approba- 
tion? Why then adduce the inſtance of your 
aſſociating wwith you the late Vicar Apoſtolic of 
the London Diftritt, adviſing with him on the 
oath as finally ſettled, and following his ex- 
ample in allowing its admiſſibility, as the laſt 
and ſtrongeſt proofs of your being the moſt 
docile members of Chriſt's Church? 

In the month of February, of the year 
1789, the biſhop of the Middle Diſtrict, who 
had joined his brethren in condemning the 
oath in the preceding year at an interview 
with the Committee, declared, as it was 
before obſerved, that his objection againſt 
the oath, was its deviation from the pro- 
teſtation in that part of it, which related to 
the interference of the power of Chriſt's 
church. That being reſtored, he declared 
he ſhould no longer have any objection to 
«« the oath, as it then ſtood.” This being 
accordingly done, at the next general meet- 
ing of the Catholics, he was appointed to be 
of the Committee, in the room of his deceaſed 
venerable brother, 

It is to be obſerved, that in general, theſe 
meetings of the Roman Catholics, (though 

ublic, and . to all) were chiefly attended 
b the friends of the Committee, or, if it 
will be thought more candid, (for I have 
heard it only = report) by far the greateſt 


part of · perſons preſent at theſe meetings, 
| | either 
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either ſided with, or ſubmitted to, the Com- 

mittee : for an open oppoſition to their pro- 

poſals or meaſures at a meeting was not as 
et known, 

The biſhop of the Middle Diſtrict, who was 
Privy to the alterations made in the oath, in 
conſequence of his former objections againſt 
it, and who was now elected one of the 
Committee, declared verbally, as it is ſaid, 
(though he never could be induced to do it 
in writing) that he thought the oath was 
now admiſſible. The other biſhops ſtill re- 
mained of a different opinion, They appear 
not to have been conſulted upon the altera- 
tions, nor apprized of them, when they were 
made. Their ſentiments, however, upon all 
the intermediate proceedings of the Commit- 
tee, will be more fairly and fully ſet before 
the public in their own words. 
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Eneyclical Letter, 


Charles, Biſhop of Rama, Vicar Apof- 
tolic of the Weſtern Diſtrict; Wil. 
liam, Biſhop of Acanthos, Vicar 
Apoſtolic of the Northern Diftrift ; 
and John, Biſhop of Centuria, Vi- 
car Apoſtolic of the Southern Dif 


tritt, 


To all the FartTnrFur, CLERGY, and LAiTY, 
of thoſe reſpective Diſtrifts : 


W E think it neceſſary to lay before you 
the following articles and determi- 


nations: 

1ſt, We are informed that the Catholic 
committee has given in, or intends to give 
in, a bill, containing an oath, to be n 
ed to parliament, in order to be ſanctioned 
by the Legiſlature, and to be tendered to the 


Catholics of this kingdom. 


2dly. The four apoſtolic vicars, by an 
Encyclical Letter, dated October 21, 1789, 
condemned an oath, propoſed at that time to 
be preſented to parliament ; and which oath 


they alſo declared unlawful to be taken. Their 


condemnation of that oath was confirmed -4 
I | the 
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the apoſtolic ſee, and ſanctioned alſo by the 
biſhops of Ireland and Scotland. 

zdly. Some alteration has been made by 
the Catholic committee in that condemned 
oath : but, as far as we have learned, of no 
moment ; conſequently the altered oath re- 
_— liable to the won? thts fixed on the former 
oatn. FEE 
4thly. The four apoſtolical vicars in the 
above-mentioned Encylical Letter declared, 
that none of the faithful, clergy, nor laity, 
ought to take any new oath, or ſign any new 
declaration in doctrinal matters, or ſubſcribe 
any new inſtrument, wherein the intereſts of 
religion are concerned, without the previous 
_—_— of their reſpective biſhop, and 
they required ſubmiſſion to thofe determina- 
tions. The altered oath has not been ap- 
proved by us, and therefore cannot be law- 
tully or conſcientiouſly taken by any of the 
faithful of our diſtricts. | 

5thly. We further declare, that the aſſem- 
bly of the Catholic committee has no right 
or authority to determine on the lawfulneſs 
of oaths, declarations, or other inſtruments 
whatſoever containing doctrinal matters ; but 
that this authority reſides in the biſhops, they 
being, by divine inſtitution, the {ſpiritual go- 
vernors in the church of Chriſt, and the 
guardians of religion. 

In conſequence, likewiſe, of the preceding 
obſervations, we condemn, in the fulleſt 
1 K 2 manner, 
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manner, the attempt of offering to parlia- 


ment an oath, including doctrinal matters, 


to be there ſanctioned, which has not been 
approved by us; and, if ſuch attempt be 
made, we earneſtly exhort the Catho- 
lics of our reſpective diſtricts to oppoſe it, 
and hinder its being carried into execution ; 
and for that purpoſe to preſent a proteſtation 
or counter-petition, or to adopt whatever 
other legal and prudent meaſures may be 
Judged beſt. 

Finally, We alſo declare, that conformably 
to the letter written to the Catholic com- 
mittee by the four apoſtolical vicars, Octo- 
ber 21, 1789, we totally diſapprove of the 
appellation of Proteſting Catholic Diſſenters 
given us in the bill, and of three proviſoes 
therein contained, and expreſſed in the ſaid 
letter of the four apoſtolical vicars. 

We ſhall here conclude, with expreſſin 
to you our hopes, that you have rejected vis 
deteſtation ſome late publications, and that 
you will beware of others, which may ap- 

ear hereafter. Of thoſe, that have been 


publiſhed, ſome are ſchiſmatical, ſcandalous, 


inflammatory, and inſulting to the ſupreme 


head of the church, the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. 


+ CHARLES RAMATAN, V. A. 

+ WiLLIaM ACANTHEN, V. A. 
| + JohN CEnTURIEN, V. A. 
London, Fan. 19, 1791. 
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The firſt of theſe articles or determina- 
tions proves, I think, beyond queſtion, that 
the requiſitions of the firſt encyclical letter of 
the 4th of April of the four apoſtolic vicars 
were ſlighted, contemned, or neglected by 
the committee. 

The ſecond is, a very marked confirmation 
of the propriety of the — biſhopsꝰ condemna- 
tion of the oath, in the form, in which they 
condemned it. If we are to judge from the 
general tenor, ſpirit, and language of the 
committee in their blue books, the confirma- 
tion of the cenſure by the Holy See will be 
to them a moſt ſtimulating motive and rea- 
ſon for contemning and reſiſting it. But for 
what ſpecial — were the biſhops of 
Scotland and Ireland induced to join in opi- 
nion, that this form of oath was not ad- 
miſſible? Four archbithops aſſembled by 
appointment, ten biſhops, ſeven of whom 
* in a provincial ſynod, with their arch- 
*« biſhop at their head, diſtinguiſhed by the 
„ iuſtre of his talents and apoſtolic zeal, 
„ without a diſſenting voice, after a ma- 
ture deliberation and diſcuſſion, pro- 
© nounced the oath to be unlawful.” The 
ingenuity of all the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee cannot invent one intereſted or im- 
proper reaſon, why theſe reſpectable prelates 
mould have unanimouſly agreed with the 


* Biſhop of Comana's Paſtoral Letter, p. 11. 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh vicars apoſtolic in the propriety. of 


condemning this oath. There was a proba- 
bility, that the teſt preſented to the Engliſh 
might be handed over to the Iriſh Roman 
Catholics; and it was not therefore their 
intereſt to anticipate difficulties by a volun- 
tary condemnation of an oath, whichthe com- 
mittee have ſaid, was, for the moment, the ulti- 
matum of government. They were actuated 
by one and the ſame uniformity of opinion 
upon doctrinal matters, and the fame dread 
of {ſchiſm and confuſion, which induced our 
apoſtolic vicars to condemn the oath. I can 
divine no reaſon, why theſe prelates of our 
neighbouring kingdom ſhould not be as fully 
capable of judging of the intrinfic meanin 
and import of the oath, as the gentlemen of 
the Catholic committee. Some of my rea- 
ders may, perhaps, think from their ſitua- 
tions, and habits 1n life, that they were more 
capable of paſſing ſuch a judgment. 

When I throw my eye upon the patient, 
ſubmiſſive, and peaceful demeanour of our 
Roman Catholic brethren in Ireland, under 
circumſtances of the ſevereſt trials, I cannot 
ſufficiently commend the exemplary and per- 
fevering labours of the guardians of their 
religion, which have produced theſe happy 
effects. Their truly evangelical conduct, on 
all occaſions, would be an ornament to the 
pureſt days of chriſtianity ; nor does it ap- 


pear, that the purity and integrity of our 


holy 


I 


holy religion could have been committed to 
the charge of more careful, diligent, and able 
paſtors. In their ſincere and tender vigi- 
lance over their flocks, did they not fore- 
warn them of the infection that threatened 
to pervade their fold ? They beheld the fatal 
conſequences in their neighbour's diſpoſition 
to ſchiſm ; and they moſt wiſely endeavoured 
to prevent it by antidote, rather than cure it 
by remedy, We heartily congratulate our 
Iriſh brethren, whoſe welfare and intereſt 
are ſo judiciouſly and affectionately watched 
and preſerved ; and we acknowledge the moſt 
| grateful deference and gratitude to theſe truly 
apoſtolical prelates, for their candour and for- 
titude in co-operating with our own, to re- 
ſiſt the baneful conſequences of a ſchiſm in 
the body. An anxious ſolicitude to preſerve 
inviolate the unity of faith and communion 
in their reſpective flocks, was in them the vo- 
luntam, in ours the obligatory effort of their 
paſtoral charge. If it were error, if it were 
miſconduct, if it were guilt in the one, ſo 
it was in the other. The charges, which 
theſe ſubmiſſive and docile members of the 
church preſs ſo heavily upon their own ſu- 
periors, certainly apply with additional force 
againſt the Iriſh bithops, in proportion to the 
exceſs of the number of their flocks. But theſe 
taunting invectives would loſe their zeſt, 
unleſs applied to thoſe, who, as their law- 
ful ſuperiors, were entitled to deference and 

attention; 
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attention; and the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee boaſt of having paid extreme defe- 
rence and attention, to their own prelates 
throughout the whole courſe of the buſineſs. 
It would anſwer little purpoſe for them to 
arraign the Iriſh prelates for anlticipating, 
inſtead of precipitating matters ; for circu- 
lating their defamatory mandates ; for at- 
tending to no forms nor rights in condemn- 
ing the oath as unlawtul ; in acting contrary 
to the ſpirit of their heavenly Maſter; in de- 
viating from the practice of the church; in 
falling into errors; in betraying their own 
ignorance ; in contradicting their own opi- 
nions ; in diſagreeing amongſt themſelves. 
Theſe charges were only applicable to the 
Engliſh paſtors for condemning an oath, 
about to be impoſed upon them and their 
flocks ; but they were by no means applica- 
ble to the Irith paſtors, for condemning that 
ſame oath, leſt it might be afterwards alſo 
impoſed upon them and their flocks, 

As I write for the public, and not for the 
committee, I call upon the public to join 
with me, in paying the juſt tribute of ap- 
plauſe to the diſcretion, information, and 
wiſdom of the Iriſh titular biſhops, who 
framed that oath, as a teſt for the Roman 
Catholics, which the legiſlature, at the inſti- 
gation of the reſpectable bench of biſhops, 
have found the molt ſenſible, the moſt ex- 
plicit, and the moſt conformable with the 

Roman 


( 


Roman Catholic doctrine ; and, therefore, 
the moſt proper to be ſubſtituted in lieu of 
the ambiguous, dark, unſatisfactory produc- 
tion of the committee. The deſigns and 
ways of divine Providence are endleſs ſources 
of aſtoniſhment. The very perſons, who con- 
firmed and ſanctioned the cenſure paſt upon 
the oath of the committee, which has brought 
forth from them ſuch envenomed invective 
againſt the cenſors, are the framers of that 
oath, which the nation, in their wiſdom, 
have thought proper to impoſe upon the 
committee themſelves. But what ſtill 
more fingular is, that the committee, who 
deal in little other than ſelf-eulogy, have 
paid the Iriſh prelates, on this occaſion, a 
very ample, and I hope a very ſincere ac- 
knowledgment of their merit. *The oath, 
« preſcribed by this very act, was taken by 
% the whole body of Iriſh Catholics, and 
approved of by their reſpectable bierarchy ; 
« and their conduct was defended by his 
„ grace, the molt prous and learned arch- 
„ biſhop of Cathel.” Theſe reſpectable, 
pious, and /carned perſonages are thoſe, who 
condemned the oath of the committee, who 
were called upon by their flocks to approve 
(and are commended even by our committee 
for having approved of) that form of oath, 
which the nation has adopted: (be the ever 


* Second Blue Book, p, 8, 
bleſſed 
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bleſſed for it!) upon the rejection of the oath 
of the committee. : 

The third and fourth articles are in fact 
but one and the ſame; and no one will 
ſurely ſay, that an immaterial alteration of 
the oath will take it out of that cenſure, 
which the apoſtolical vicars had, for weighty 
and maturely conſidered reaſons, affixed upon 
It. 

Little can it redound to the credit of a ſet 
of gentlemen, choſen and appointed to watch 
over and promote the intereſt and welfare of 
the Catholic body, to leave their ſpiritual 
ſuperiors and paſtors ignorant of the altera- 
tions which they had made in an oath, which 
was to diſclaim religious doctrines, and there- 
fore under their immediate cognizance. 

The gentlemen of the committee moſt ex- 
preſsly diſavow and diſclaim any“ right 
©« to determine on the lawfulneſs of oaths, 
« declarations, or other inſtruments, con- 
„ taining doctrinal matters.“ They there- 
fore cannot diſagree from their paſtors in 
this particular. But they are hurt, that ſuch 
an infinuation ſhould have been made. It is 
certain, that he, who publickly approves of, 
and he who publickly condemns one and the 
fame inſtrument, equally determines upon it; 
I propole, therefore, this obvious queſtion to 
my readers: for their judgment muſt deter- 


* Second Blue Book, p. 1. 
mine, 
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mine, whether or not the biſhops had reaſon 
to declare to their flocks, that the committee 
had no ſuch right of determination, and 
thereby inſinuate that they had uſurped it. 
Are not the Blue Books of the committee 
written moſt violently againſt the biſhops, in 
defence of the oath, as public a determina- 
tion upon its admiſſibility, as the biſhops 
admonitory letters to their flocks are a pub- 
lic determination upon its hlowfalnels? I 
need not ſay, which of the two determina- 
tions was grounded upon the igt to deter- 
mine, For it I ſhould alfo infinuate, har 
the committee aſſumed ſuch a right, they would 
aſſure me, by the retort courteous, as they 
did their paſtors, * that nothing of this it true. 
The public will ſcarcely believe, that the 
very perſons whom the committee have ar- 
raigned, for precipitating matters and circus. 
lating defamatory mandates, whom they have 
taxed with injuſtice, for attending to neither 
forms nor rights in their regard, condemned, 
for acting contrary to the ſpirit of their heaven- 
ly Maſter, and deviating from the practice of 
the church; upbraided for falling into errors, 
whom they have reviled for betraying their 
ignorance; charged with contradicting their 
own opinions; and ſcoffed at for diſagreeing 
amongſt themſelves, are the perſons, who, 
having condemned, in their _ capacity, 
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the oath, which the committee had defended, 
and were bringing before parliament, ſted- 
faſtly and unanimouſly, though earneſtly and 
humbly, exhort their flocks to oppoſe and 
hinder the attempt, by preſenting a proteſta- 
tion, or counter-petition, or to adopt whatever 
other legal and prudent meaſures might be 
judged beſt. Here is no encroachment upon 
the temporal or civil rights of their "As ; 
no denunciation of harſh judgments; no ar- 
rogance nor pride of ſuperiority ; but a mere 
exhortation to them, toexert the rights, which, 
as men and citizens, they enjoyed, in order to 
prevent the worſt of evils from falling upon 
them. Schi/m, ſhould is once break out, would 
be to us a far more fatal evil, than all the penal 
laws put together. | 

The reſt of this Encyclical Letter, * which 
falls under our obſervation, relates to the 
title, form, and ſubſtance of the bill, which 
the committee brought before the parliament. 
In our repreſentation of this matter, the 
public will ſee how far the veracity and judg- 


* Theſe publications, which the vicars apoſtolic have found 
it their paſtoral duty to warn their flocks againſt, make no part 
of thoſe circumſtances, which by the 2 of this publication 
Jam bound to repreſent to the impartial eye of the public. 
Happy as I am, that the guardians of our religion are, on all oc- 
caſions, ſo vigilant and attentive to the charge committed to them, 
yet I am peculiarly ſorry, that they have found a neceflity of 
ſounding the alarm againſt ſuch excro+chments upon the ſpiritual 
government of the church, which the fatal experienee of the pre- 
ſent day ſhews us, generally attends the like attempts to over- 
throw the eſtabliſument of the ſtate. 
| ment 
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ment of our opponents is committed. Quid- 
guid dixeris, id juratum putes, _ 

As to our ſoliciting the appellation of pro- 
teſting Catholic Difſenters; the charge 7s 
equally unfounded, ſay the gentlemen of the 
committee: * and it is peculiarly ſingular, 
that they ſay this deliberately, after having, 
full 14 months before, oubliſhed to the world 
under their own hands a very elahorate at- 
tempt to reconcile the Roman Catholic body, 
and the nation, to this exotic and abſurd 
though favourite device of theirs. F The 
« prominent feature of the proteſtation and 
% the oath, certainly is, their introducing to 
the notice of our laws, and that in a very 
% marked and pointed manner, a deſcription 
of perſons wholly unknown to them be- 
« fore, The Proteſting Catholic Diſſenters. 
«« On the propriety of this defcription, and 
0 its probable efficacy, the merit of the plan 
« adopted by us chiefly reſts.” After this 


confident aſſertion of merit, for having de- 


viſed ſo ſolid and fo ingenious a corner-ſtone 
for the plan adopted by them, I know not how 
to attempt to deprive them of this merit, al- 
though (through modeſty, I preſume,) they 
afterwards ſo poſitively diſclaim all preten- 
ſions to it. But the glory muſt be attributed 
to ſome body. It was a device too quaint and 


* Firſt Blue Book, p. 7, 
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refined to have been invented before the 18th 
century: and it certainly required an uncom- 
mon depth of accute penetration to diſcover, 
that a body of perſons profeſſing the Roman 
Catholic religion in England, had for centu- 
ries been claſſed amongſt the non-de/cripts. 

If they were never before deſcribed, wh 

could not theſe inventive geni prove, wit 
equal conviction to the public, that as ſuch 
non-deſcripts, they could not have been in- 
cluded in any of the ſtatutes enacted againft 
papiſts, or perſons profeſſing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, Every penal ſtatute muſt 
aſcertain with preciſion, the. objects of its ſe- 
verity ; and no penal ſtatute can by poſſibility, 
operate upon a claſs of non-deſeripts. But to 
whom then ſhall the glory be given? 1 would 
not willingly put it in the power of theſe 
gentlemen, to complain with the robbed poet : 
Hos ego verficulos fect, tulit alter honore t. 
The generality of the Roman Catholic 
body will not lay any claim to it. They loath 
the new title, and reject, with indignation and 
ſcorn, the heterogeneous and jarring appel- 
lation. They know, that the term Proteſtant. 
has for theſe three laſt centuries carried in the 
Engliſh language the unequivocal acceptation 
and meaning of proteſting againſt the doc- 
trine and authority of the church of Rome: 
how then ſhall they dare to pretend to aſſume 
that name, whilit they ſubmit both to her 
doctrine and authority? They. know, _ 
| | the 
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the term Di/enters has been excluſively ap- 
lied to thoſe ſectaries, who have ſeceded 
| ug or riſen up againſt the Church of Eng- 
land: and they further know, that the doc- 
trines of ſuch ſectaries partake hut too much 
of the levelling principles of the preſent day. 
They cannot certainly therefore be deſirous 
of being confounded with the diſſenters: nor 
in fact, do they hold themſelves juſtifiable in 
aſſuming any other title or appellation, than 
that of Catholic, which, in their principles, 
emphatically and excluſively deſcribes the 
unity and univerſality of their faith. 
Whether you ſay, or whether you ſwear, 
that * he oath was the work of government: 
the bill was framed by them : all has been im- 
pofed upon us : we have grven in nothing; the 
ampartial public will not, nay cannot, 
credit you, For are you not the ſame per- 
ſons, who publiſhed 1 5 pages in quarto, and 
addreſſed them to all the Catholics in 
England, in which you expreſsly ſay , 
« We printed the heads of the bill in the 
public papers. Theſe have been the prin- 
„ cipal circumſtances attending the bill. We 
„ ſhall now lay before you the principles 
and grounds upon which we have framed 
it?“ In conſequence of this laſt quoted 
aſſertion (for, where aſſertions are ſo contra- 
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diftory, great accuracy muſt he had in re- 
ferring to them) Mr. Mitford, who kindly 
undertook to bring on the buſineſs before 
parliament, after he had deſcribed this newly 
diſcovered ſet of non-deſcripts, expreſsly in- 
formed the Houſe, that * ** thoſe perſons, 
for whom he ſtood forward, had taken the 
name of proteſting Catholic Diſſenters.“ 
Now, gentlemen, after having blazoned 
forth the Invention and addition of this ap- 
pellation, as the prominent feature of your 
chief merit, after having framed the bill, and 
taken much ſtudy, time, and pains to lay 
before the public the principles and grounds, 
upon which you framed it: after your friend 
opened his inſtructions and commiſſion to the 
Houſe of Commons, and aſſerted, that you 
had yourſelves taken the nameof Pyoteſting Ca- 
tholic Diſſenters, I think it will not gain you 
much credit with the public at large, what- 
ever it may from your own adherents, to 
ſtand forth ready to ſwear, ** That the oath 
«© was the work of government, the bill was 
* framed by them: all has been impoſed 
„ upon you.” Should you not chuſe, in this 
inſtance, to abondon your favourite principle, 
guidquid dixeris, id juratum puter, the public 
will not wonder, that our ſcrupulous nicet 
in accepting of oaths, ſhould have henna, 
diſpleaſed, nay even offended you. 


* Diary, March, 2. 1791. But 
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But, gentlemen, was it not enough, that 
you ſhould deny and diſavow the framing of 
this bill with the title, upon which it is 
founded, although you had before reſted the 
chief merit of your plan upon its propriety ; 
but you muſt alſo throw the day it 
upon government, This was accumulating 
folly upon falſhood : and we owe particular 
gratitude to the unprecented liberality of go- 
vernment, for not puniſhing the whole body, 
for the inſult thus offered them by their ſup- 
poſed agents and commiſſioners *. It mathe x 
groſſeſt inſult to the underſtanding of govern- 
ment, to __— them capable of throwing 
together ſuch a maſs of dark, diſcordant, and 
heterogeneous matter: and the higheſt im- 
peachment of their liberality, to ſuppoſe 


them, for one moment, capable of intendin 


to continue the full ſeverity of the old 


* Tt is till curious to obſerve the endleſs contradictions, into 
which theſe gentlemen betray themſelves, in ſpeaking of a for- 
mer bill, which their ſecretary had prepared by their direction; 
they ſay (Second Blue Book, page 2.) * Your Lordſhip will 
* find it contains no new oath, no appellation of 323 
* tholic Diſſenters; none of the proviſoes. Tunis, my Lord, 
* e repeat, is the bill of the committee; whatever deviations 
« or alterations appear to be made from this, none of them were 
10 deviſed or even thought of by the committee; all originated 
„ with others and were received by us, not by choice bar by 
«* neceſſity. Now ſuppoſing that the committee had not un- 
dertaken, by their firit Blue Book, to lay before the public the 
principles and grounds upon which they had framed this bill, yet 
certainly it muſt be allowed to have been the extremity of in- 
ſolent preſumption, to have made boaſt of, and reſted their chief 
merit upon device and invention of others. 

L code, 
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code againſt the greateſt number of Roman 


Catholics in this country ; not becauſe they 


reſiſted the requiſitions of government, but 
becauſe they rejected the frantic eccentricities, 
and oppoſed the unwarrantable exactions of 
the Catholic committee. It would have been 
madneſs in us to aſſume the denomination 
of proteſtants, continuing to ſubmit to the 
faith and authority of the church of Rome: 
folly to have aſſumed the ſuſpicious appella- 
tion of Diſſenters: and direct ſchiſm, to have 
contemned and reſiſted the authority of our 
own biſhops. The miniſter, and every mem- 
ber of the Houſe of Commons, who ſpoke 
upon the ſubject, in the debate of the 2d of 
March, rejected, I may ſay truly with in- 
dignation, this illiberal ou of our own com- 
mittee, of extending the favour to ſome Ro- 
man Catholics, to the excluſion of the greater 
number. No reaſonable man will believe, 
that this confined ſyſtem of illiberality was 
framed by government, and impoſed by them 
upon the committee, when they hear the 
prime miniſter holding this fair, candid, and 
liberal language, in the very opening of the 
buſineſs : lf relief of pro- 
2 deer, by his honourable and learned 
„ friend, (who was the conductor of the 
0 buſineſs for the committee) who had made 
the motion, was granted to one deſcription 


1 * 
*. 
* 
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© of Roman Catholics, and the ſtatutes, to 
* which he hadalluded, were ſuffered to re- 
main unrepealed, it would have ſomething 
like the effect of re-enacting them; as it 
*« would appear that the legiſlature, apprized, 
as they had been apprized of their exiſt- 
« ence, thought that the other deſcription 
* of Roman Catholics merited to have 
* ſuch diſgraceful ſtatutes remain in force 
*« againſt them.” To our own confuſion, 
and to the ſurprize of all others, we muſt 
acknowledge, that this contracted and illibe- 
ral idea exifted no where, but in the minds 
of our own committee. And in order to 
impreſs others with the ſame idea, (though 
their attempt has proved fruitleſs) they have 
laboured through two pages in quarto, of a 
very cloſe type“, to blacken and defame ſuch 
other Roman Catholics, as they have kindly 
pronounced unworthy of the favour of the 
ſtate. Neither do they claim an exemption 
from the penal laws, for all the body. They 
have attempted to diſgrace government, by 
fathering upon them this act of illiberality : 
but they failed in betraying them into that 
meanneſs, which could alone have produced 
the idea of it. 8 

This amphibious monſter of a title was 
exploded by parliament; and all ſuch parts 
of the bill, which grew out of its folly and 
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diſcordance, were totally rejected. Thus 
was the plan, adopted by our judicious com- 
mittee, deprived of its prominent feature, 
upon the propriety and probable efficacy of which 
they had reſted their chief merit. This was 
certainly a very humiliating circumſtance to 
thoſe, who had ſome time before, with ſuch 
aſſurance, addreſſed all the Catholics in Eng- 
land“. Upon theſe grounds, therefore, 
Ve ſubmit to you, whether the propriety 
« of the deſcription in queſtion, and its pro- 
„ bable efficacy, be not indiſputable.” 

I have before profeſſed to avoid enteri 
into the controverſy, upon the admiſſibility 
of the oath, which the committee brought 
before parliament. Thanks to the good 
ſenſe, judgment, and liberality of the legiſ- 
lature, that is now uſeleſs. But as the com- 
mittee was ſo obſtinately tenacious of their 
forms, both of the oath and the bill, that 
we were driven to the neceſſity of ſoliciting 
and importuning, both by word and writing, 
every alteration, that was admitted into them, 
I think the public ought to be reminded, that 
the committee could by no means be ignorant 
of the alterations, which their ſpiritual paſtors, 
on behalf of themſelves and the ſubmiſſive 
parts of their flocks, required to be made: 
they were, therefore, according to their own 
author and champion, bound by every tie of 
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honour, = and conſcience, rather to 


riſk the fate of the bill, than not uſe their 
utmoſt exertions to negociate ſuch alterations 
in the oath, as would effectually take it out of 
the eccleſiaſtical cenſure put upon it. And 
they were ſtrongly bound, by ſimilar motives, 
to attempt to negociate ſuch amendments in 
the bill, as were alſo wiſhed for, and ex- 
preſsly recommended by, three apoſtolic 
vicars, and the greateſt number of the Roman 
Catholic community, h 
Tu quid ego & populus mecum deſiderat audi. 


This author“ ſays, as I have before obſerv- 
ed, The ſymptoms were alarming, and an 
internal ſchiſm was much apprehended.” 
Now ſchiſm only could be committed by 
thoſe, who ſhould voluntarily reſiſt, and 
throw off the authority and government of 
their biſhops. And as he fully knew the ſen- 
timents and views of thoſe gentlemen, by 
whom he was inſtructed, and for whom he 
wrote, the public muſt give him full 
credit, when he aſſerts, that the /ymproms of 
this evil were become alarming ; and it m 
have been known to the gentlemen of the 
committee, as well as it was to their apo- 
logiſt, that if an oath were brought forward, 
which fell under the cenſure of the biſhop, 
the guilt of ſchiſm would be incurred by all 
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thoſe, who ſhould take it in defiance and 
contempt of ſuch cenſure. They could not, 
therefore, wiſh it to be brought forward with 
an intention of not taking it, when it ſhould 
have been once made the condition of our 
civil redreſſes; nor would this author have 
ſpoken of the alarming ſymptoms, and im- 
mediate apprehenſion of a ſchiſm in the 
body, unleſs he forefaw it likely to be pro- 
duced by the committee, and their adherents 
ſubſcribing the oath, in defiance and reſiſtance 
of the eccleſiaſtical cenſures put upon it. But 
then, although this author has undertaken to 
write in defence of the committee, and their 
meaſures, ſtill I muſt do him the juſtice to 
ſay, he is not equally inconſiſtent with him- 
ſelf, as have been his patrons and clients : for 
he expreſsly avows, that, Schi/m, ſhould it 
once break out, would be to us a far more fatal 
evil, than all the penal laws put together. An 
alteration, therefore, of the cenſured oath be- 
came neceſſary, to preſerve peace and union 
among ourſehyes, It behoved then thoſe 
gentlemen, who call themſelves a committee, 
to watch over and promote the public intereſts 
of the Engliſh Catholics, and they were bound, 
by the duty of their commiſſion, rather to 
ſecure the peace and union of the body, by 
the prevention of cim, than to attempt to 
procure the repeal or removal of the penal 
laws, fince /ch1/m, ſhould it once break out, 

f ' would 
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world be a far more fatal evil, than all the 
penal laws put together. 

The unwillingneſs of the committee, to 
abandon any one of their own fond con- 
ceits, their obſtinacy in maintaining the 
admiſſibility of the oath, againſt the expreſs 
condemnation of it by their lawful ſuperi- 
ors, their actual oppoſition to the attempts 
and efforts of their biſhaps, and the greateſt 
number of their brethren, to procure the 
ſame advantages they were aiming at, and to 
prevent the evils of a ſchiſm in the body, 
prove to conviction, that their views, wiſhes, 
and efforts, were now directed to other 
ends, than the real welfare and intereſt of the 
body. They raiſed, and they attempted to 
ſupport an oppoſition of principle, an oppo- 
ſition of intereſt, an oppoſition of Gurl. 
tion and authority, againſt the guardians of 
their religion, and thoſe of their brethren, 
who ſubmiſſively admitted of their right and 
authority to watch over and protect it. 
„Neither do they claim an exemption 
from the penal laws for all the body; they 
« claim it only for thoſe who make the re- 
© nunciation in queſtion ;” that is, for 
thoſe only, who ſhould take an oath condemn- 
ed by their four eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors, as un- 
lawful to be taken, and who, by ſo doing, would 
bring upon the body a far more fatal evil, than 


* Firſt Blue Book, page 4- 5 
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all the penal laws put together. The efforts 


proved futile, as the attempt was judicious, 
t was not under ſuch an adminiſtration as 
this country is now bleſſed with, that the 
ſpirit of ſchiſm and faction, the ſpirit of 
elf-conceit and ſelf- created power, the ſpirit 
of contempt and perſecution of peaceable 
and inoffenſive members of the community. 
was to be countenanced, encouraged, or re- 
warded. 1 

I have before acquainted the public, that 
theſe gentlemen of the committee never went 
the length, to avow an intention of renoun- 
cing their faith, by the admiſſion of this 
oath. ** If the oath contained an avowal 
„of any point of doctrine or morals, con- 
„ trary to the belief of the Catholic church, 
„ we ſhould think it criminal in us, either 
«© to contend for its admiſſibility, in the 
«« preſent ſtage of the buſineſs, or to take it 
«« at a future time, if it ſhould paſs into a 
« Jaw.” Now, whether the oath did or did 
not contain any ſuch avowal, tizeſe docile mem- 
bers of the church do not let up any other au- 
thority than that of their own judgment. 
We claim equal rights with them to exerciſe 
our own opinions ; and as our opinions upon 
this matter, have been confirmed by the 
unanimous voice of our own four bithops, 
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and ſupported by the unanimous opinion of 
the whole reſpefable hierarchy of Ireland, 
and of Scotland, we conſequently. muſt do, 
what they acknowledge themſelves bound to 
do under leſs cogent circumſtances, think it 
criminal to contend for the admiſſibility of the 
oath, and much more ſo to take it, if it ſhould 
paſs into a law. 

If my readers will recolle& that this 
committee have formally and expreſsly faid, 
that they aſſumed no right to determine on the 
lawfulneſs of oaths, declarations, or other in- 


ſiruments, containing doctrinal matters, th 


will be ſtill further aſtoniſhed, to find theſe 
ſame gentlemen, in their public corporate ca- 
pacity, in a folemn addreſs to the Catholics 
of England, paſſing the following deciſive 
and mandatory ſentence upon the lawfulneſs 
of the oath, in direct oppoſition and contra- 
diction to the condemnation of it by the four 
apoſtolical vicars in their Encyclical Letter : 
Did it contain any thing contrary to faith, 
or the word of God, there cannot be a 
*« queſtion, but it ſhould be altered in every 
« particular in which, upon this account, it 
« were objectionable, But we beg leave to 
repeat, , contains nothing but a promiſe of 
that allegiance, which every government 
has a right to claim from its ſubjects, and 
every ſubject owes the ſtate, under which 


he lives. Did it even contain any thing 
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© ambiguous, all its ambiguities ſhould be 
*« ſet clear, but wwe find it contains no ambi- 
“ guity.” 

When theſe didactic gentlemen pronounce, 
with ſuch preciſion, that he oath contains no 
ambiguity, and that it is nothing but a promiſe 
of that allegiance, which every government has 
a right to claim from its ſubjefts, they ſeem 
cloſely to have aped the inſidious principles of 
the French National Aſſembly, in demanding 
a teſt from their clergy, which they call the 

ferment crvique, that goes in fact to renounce 
and annihilate the firſt principle of ſpiritual 
ſubordination, and which muſt neceſſarily in- : 2 
volve the ſubſcribers to it in direct and for- 
mal ſchiſm. We execrate ſuch principles ; 
and, as dutiful and faithful ſubjects of his 
| Majeſty, we grieve at every attempt to im- | k 
port them from our Gallic neighbours into 
this country. It was in the indiſpenſible diſ- 
| charge of their paſtoral duty, that our vicars 
| apoſtolic exerciſed the plenitude of their ſpi- 
ritual power and juriſdiction, to cruſh, in 

their infancy, the baneful effects of theſe 

newly deviſed and newly imported doctrines 
| trom France. 
j It is certain, that there is a wide difference 
| between the paſſive ſubmiſſion to laws, which 
| we are — to obey, and a voluntarily pro- 
| ſal on our own parts, to have new laws 

tramed for us. Upon this principle was it, 

that the vicars apoſtolic, in their ſecond ency- 

clical 
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clical Letter, diſapproved of the appella- 
tion of Proteſting Catholic Diſſenters, 
given us in the bill, and of three proviſoes 
«« therein contained.” Two of theſe pro- 
viſoes, tending to check the full and free 
teaching and exerciſing of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, in ſome inſtances, the biſhops 
thought it incumbent upon them not to make 
the propoſals as from themſelves, although 
they were ready to ſubmit peaceably to ſuch 
requiſitions, it impoſed upon them by go- 
vernment. And certainly at the time, when 
they wrote this ſecond Encyclical Letter, 
which was on the 19th of January, 1791, 
they were under the neceſſity of ſuppoſing, 
that the appellation intended to be given to 
us by the bill, and the form and ſubſtance of 
the bill itſelf, were framed by the commit- 
tee, and by them, as they themſelves ſay, given 
in to government. Theſe reaſons are v 

pointedly ſtated in the weſtern biſhop's an- 
{wer to a letter written by the committee of 
Engliſh Catholics, November 25, 1789, tothe 
fourapoſtolic vicars, in which he ſays, « With 
« reſpect to the new appellation given to the 
© Catholics, and ſome articles of the bill, 
« they are gloſſed over, in your letter, with 
© remote interpretations : to which, how- 
„ ever, I ſhall obſerve, that there is a pal- 
*+« pable difference between our ſuffering in 
a paſhve manner former laws againſt us, 
„ which we could not hinder, and now di- 


** rectly 
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«« rectly concurring ourſelves to have thoſe 


« laws confirmed upon us.” 

The other proviſoe, which the biſhops 
diſapproved of was that part of the bil}, 
which was unanimouſly rejected by the Houſe 
of Commons, as enacting a new and moſt 
ievere law, by which any Roman Catholic 
refuſing to take the oath, which the four 
biſhops had unanimouſly, after mature deli- 
beration and full diſcuſſion, condemned as 
unlawful to be taken, ſhould be declared a 
poprſh recuſant, and accordingly ſuffer and 
incur all the pains, penalties, and forfeitures, 
which the liberality of the nation now judg- 
ed proper to eraze from the ſtatute books, 
Thus, at a time, when our proteſtant brethren 
were exerting their benevolence and charity 
towards us, by repealing or ſuſpending the 
operation of the moſt ſanguinary laws againſt 
us, ſtrange is it to ſay, that thoſe perſons, 
who call themſelves a committee for watching 
over, and promoting the public intereſts of the 
Engliſh Catholics, are not only defirous, that 
their own biſhops and the greateſt number 
of their brethren, ſhould remain liable to 
the full ſeverity of that ſanguinary code of 
penal laws, under which we have ſo long la- 
boured ; but in order to enforce our ſubmiſ- 
ſion to their unwarrantable requiſitions, in a 
ſpirit of the moſt tyrannical illiberality, they 
ſuggeſt to the legiſlature, as a new condition 


for re- enacting againſt us all theſe = 
n 
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nal ſtatutes in their full force and vigour, an 
act of ſubmiſſion to our lawful ſuperiors, and 
compliance with their injunctions. I know 
too well the candour, liberality and judg- 
ment of his Majeſty's miniſters ; the bene- 
volence humanity and equity of parliament; 
the fairneſs, truth and juſtice of the nation, to 
dare to blacken or defile them with the ſlight- 
eſt ſuſpicion of having, at this day, framed a 
law of ſuch a ſanguinary, vindictive, and 
tyrannical tendency. A clauſe like this, 
would h:ve diſgraced the bloody reign of a 
Diocleſian. And ſhall we Roman Catholic 
loyal and affectionate ſubjects of his Majeſty, 
ſubmit to the imputation of believing, for one 
inſtant, that it was framed by government, and 
impoſed upon the committee? We deny the 

ertion in its utmoſt latitude ; we abhor the 
inſult ; we foreſwear the injury. When our 
countrymen and fellow citizens are informed, 
that ſuch an attempt had been made, not for 
the purpoſe of giving ſecurity to government 
for our peaceful and dutitul behaviour, but 
for the ſole intent of compelling us to aſſume 
a new appellation, which theſe guardians and 
Promoters of our public intereſts had fooliſhly 
imagined, and to take an oath, which our 
{ſpiritual paſtors had declared to be unlawful, 
as ambiguous in its general expreſſions, 
« derogating from the principles of the Ca- 
** tholic church, and confounding the ſpiri- 
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* tual and temporal powers together “,“ 
they will certainly expect, that the moſt un- 
deniable authority alone ſhall command their 
belief. Theſe are the words of this horrid 
and infamous clauſe, which theſe cruel and 
intolerant gentlemen framed and ſuggeſted, 
whilſt they attempted with inſolence and 
falſchood to father it upon government. 

* And be it further enacted, that every 
«© Juſtice of the peace may, at any time here- 
after, require any perſon, that goes to any 
place of congregation or meeting, for ex- 
*« exciſe of religion, certified and regiſtered 
under this act, to take and ſubſcribe the 
coath of allegiance, abjuration, and decla- 
ration, herein before preſcribed ; and pon 
«« refuſal thereof, ſuch juſtice of the peace is 
«© hereby required to commit ſuch perſon to 
«« priſon, without bail or mainprize, and to 
« certify the name of ſuch perſon to the next 
general or quarter ſeſſion of the peace to 
„ to be held for that nog City, town, 
part or diviſion, where ſuch perſon ſhall 
then reſide; and if ſuch perſon ſo committed 
„ ſhall, upon a ſecond tender, at the general 
or quarter ſeſſion, refuſe to take and ſub- 
0 ſcribe ſuch oath of allegiance, abjuration, 
„ and declaration, as aforeſaid, ſuch rſon 


«« refuſing ſhall be then and there recorded, 


* Paſtoral Letter of Charles, Biſhop of Rama, to all the 
faithful Clergy and Laity in the weſtern Diſtrict. 
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© and he ſhall be taken thenceforth, to all 
«« intents and purpoſes, for a popiſh re- 
„ cuſant, and laffer accordingly, and incur 
% all penalties and forfeitures, as if this act 
had not been made.” | 

We obſerve a peculiarity of ſeverity in this 
clauſe, which ſtrangely beſpeaks the rigour, 
with which the gentlemen of the committee 
would enforce ſubmiſſion to their own extra- 
vagancies and errors ; and it fully diſcloſes 
the real and ſole motive, for re-enacting all 
the old laws, and ſuperadding to them this 
new law of impriſonment without bail or 
main-prize. Eager as the framers of this 
clauſe were, that thoſe, who reſiſted their 
authority, ſhould be forced into ſubmiſſion, 
ſo thoughtful were they in fixing upon the 
occaſion for the exerciſe of their tyranny over 
their opponents, that the power of — 
this new law, is given on ſuch occaſions, as 
they knew, every individual was bound to 
expoſe himſelf to, on every Sunday and holy- 
day throughout the year. This was from 
them an — though an unintended 
teſtimony of our regularity in complying 
with our ſpiritual obligations. An unbiaſſed 
obſerver might think, that impriſonment, 
without bail or main- prize would, with more 
propriety have been enacted againſt perſons 
neglecting to frequent their place of worſhip, 
than againſt thoſe who ſhould frequent it, 


from the ſame motive of obedience to the 
church, 
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church, from which they refuſed to take the 
oath ; and for which recuſancy they were to 
be caſt into gaol. The honourable member 
in the Houſe of Commons, whole liberality 
prompted him to move for the rejection of 
this clauſe—ſaid emphatically, that *«* the 
«« continuance of all the penal laws ſhould be 
«« preferred by the Houſe to that ſtigma, 
% which, by the clauſe in queſtion, muſt be 
* affixed to the liberalityof the preſent day.” 
The gentlemen of the committee, who have 
attempted to enforce the moſt ſervile ſubmiſe 
fion totheirdemands, by therevivalandrenewal 
of the ſevereſt penalties, have on ſeveral oc- 
caſions informed the public, that the body of 
Engliſh Roman Catholics had voted them 
thanks for their zudicious conduct. We, who 
were driven to the neceſſity of publickly op- 
poſing their plans and meaſures, ſhould never 
== attempted to interrupt their enjoyment 
of the adulation of their devoted adherents, 
if it might not have been from thence ſup- 
poſed, by the uninformed public, that their 
opponents had baſely condeſcended to admit 
thoſe meaſures as zudicious, which they were 
bound in conſcience to reject and oppoſe. 
Little did the gentlemen of the committee 
ſhew their judgment in perſiſting, againſt 
the ſtrongeſt remonſtrances of ſome of their 
Catholic brethren, to introduce into the bill 


* Morning Poſt, April gth, 1791. 
l a clauſe 
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a clauſe for empowering Catholics poſſeſſing 


adyowſons to preſent to livings. The oppo- 
fition of the Miniſter and the other ſervants 
of government to this clauſe in the Houſe 
of Commons, is another convincingargument, 
that the bill was not framed by government, nor 
by them impoſed upon the committee, as theſe 
gentlemen have ſo confidently aſſerted. 

It not only is ;7zudicions, but it is uncandid 
and unmanly, to attempt to procure, by an in- 
ſiduous defignied obſcurity and ambiguity, 
any favour, which can and ought to be open- 
ly and unreſervedly aſked for, as it is meant 
to be fairly and unreſervedly granted. We 
are bleſt with an open, candid, and upright 
government: and as men and Chriſtians, 
when we apply to them for a favour, we 
ſhould confidently afcertain the extent, to 
which we pray it to go, as they muſt avow, to 
what extent they mean to grant it. Was ſuch 
the principle, ſuch the conduct of our com- 
mittee? Again did the ſervants of govern- 
ment, with the Miniſter at their head, com- 
plain of the obſcurity and uncertainty of the 
bill, and directed the different ſtatutes to be 
mentioned, which were intended to be repzaled 
or ſuſpended, in order that the nation might 
know what they were about to grant, and 
the petitioners, what they were about to re- 
ceive? Would I could attribute this obſcu- 
rity to any other motive, than deſign. But 
the gentlemen of the committee have choſen 
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to publiſh their own principles and motives 
in traming the bill, and loudly boaſt that they 
had given /uch an operation to it, that, * ** we 
« might ſlip under the operation of the laws in 
© queſtion unheeded and unobſerved.” How 
diſgraceful, to act upon ſuch a principle 
with candid and upright men? how inju- 
dicious, to avow it? how weak, to boaſt of 
it? This is another unanſwerable proof: 
that the bill was not framed by government, 
nor by them impaſed upon the committee. 
idguid dixeris, it juratum pules. 
It is ſingular and notorious, that in the 
progreſs of the bill through the two houſes 
of parliament, not one word was heard, 
either from a ſervant of government, or from 
the bench of biſhops, which threw the 
ſlighteſt blame or cenſure upon the vicars 
apoſtolic, and thoſe, who ſided with them, 
for their oppoſition to the meaſures and plans 
of the committee. Their ready and liberal 
adoption of every alteration we prayed to 
have admitted into the bill, is the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial and fatisfaftory progt, that can be 
given of the propriety and neceſſity of 
them. 

If the gentlemen of the committee expect 
the applauſe of the public, as they have ſo 
often received the thanks of their own ad- 
herents, for their udicious conduct through- 


* Firſt Blue Book, p. 4. 
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out the whole of this buſineſs, I cannot for- 
bear to apprize my readers, that the ſenti- 
ments of the noble perſonages in the houſe _ 
of peers, who took a part in the debates 
upon this queſtion, were not 3 con- 
genial with the ſentiments of thoſe, from 
whom the thanks have been obtained by the 
committee, for their zudicrous conduct.“ The 
duke of Leeds ſaid, that from what he 
% had read on this ſubject, he could not but 
„ think the prelates were right, in their diſ- 
pute with the Catholic committee.” And 
he profeſſed to have read every pamphlet 
„g on both ſides of the conteſt. The 
iſhop of St. David, who moved for the ſub- 
ſtitution of the Iriſh oath, in lieu of the 
oath of the committee, which had arrived 
to the houſe of lords in a very amended 
ſtate from its firſt appearance in public, openly 
confeſſed, that it appeared to him the moſt 
motley compoſition he had ever ſeen H 
oath, half creed, And talking of it, even in 
that meliorated ſtate, he ſaid, © + He felt 
„ the force of ſeveral of the objections, 
© which had been made by the Catholics 
© themſelves.” 
Be it not forgotten, that the gentlemen of 
the committee — aſſured us, that he oath 
was the work of government— the bill was 


framed by them—all has been impoſed upon us — 


* See Morning Poſt for June iſt, 1791. + Ibid. 
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we have given in nothing. And they alſo 

ſeem to inſinuate, * that the bill had received 

the previous approbation of the Lord Chan- 

cellor, by ſaying certain alterations had been 

made in it, upon the requiſition of a perſon, 

whom it was efſential to ſatisfy ; and that then 

it came as nearly, as poſſible to the ideas of the 

high perſonages therein- mentioned. I hall 

not perhaps be the only one, that will con- > | 
clude from what fell from the Chancellor in 

the houſe of peers, that he had read theſe 

paſſages in the committee's publication; and 

who, at reading them, would not have been 
indignant? His liberality and juſtice ſanc- : 
tioned the principle of the bill; and ſo far ; 
comprized ws within its benign influence; ; 


fi 
ö 
| but how could his ſenſe and ſpirit brook the 
. 


inſult and falſity in its being fathered upon 
government? * The Lord Chancellor re- 
« queſted the attention of the houſe for a 
i 40 deu moments. He ſaid, that he perfectly 
ö agreed in the ſpirit of the bill; but as to 4 
1 « jts letter, he reprobated it. It was a maſs 
| « of nonſenſe, put together by ſome perſon, f 
« who pretended to know the law, but who 4 
i in fact ſeemed to be totally unacquainted a 
[| « with it. The clauſes were drawn with a 4 
6 « loofeneſs, that would diſgrace a junior 1 
Li „ clerk in a ſolicitor's office. The fact, 
1 «© when explained, would be evident. It 


* Second Blue Book, p. 4. 
+ Vide The Times, June 6, 1791. 
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ti appeared, in a variety of inſtances, ſo as 
4 to render the bill itſelf ineffectual, if it 
« paſſed into a law. For the honour of par- 
„ ljament, and for the juſtice which was 
due to the ſpirit of the bill, he ſhould, 
«© therefore, on the third reading, move ſe- 
„ yeral amendments, in order to make it, 
*« what it was not at preſent, a Gil of common 
«4 ſenſe.” 

Unleſs his lordſhip had thus publickly ex- 
preſſed his opinion of the bill, it was poſ- 
ſible, that, in the eyes of the public, — 
degree of reſponſibility for it might have 
appeared to attach upon him. All thoſe, 
who could give any credit to the direct aſſer- 
tions, or the obvious inſinuations, * of the 
Catholic Committee, were neceſſitated to 
conclude, that his lordſhip had, in his ofh- 
cial capacity, peruſed, ſettled, and approved 
of the bill; as government would naturally, 
and indeed neceſſarily, ſubmit a bill of this 
tendency to him, before they ſhould impoſe 
it, as framed by them, upon any ſet of men 
whomſoever. 

Before I conclude, I beg to be allowed to 
call the attention of my. readers to one obſer- 
vation, which ought to have been made 
ſooner. There was an eflential difference, 
through the whole of this buſineſs, between 


In preſence of five of the committee, their ſecretary aſſu- 
red me that theſe alterations, to which this part of the Blue 
Book reters, were made to ſatisfy the mind of the Chancellor. 
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the wiſhes, demands, and requiſitions of the 
committee and their aſſociates, and thoſe of 
the vicars apoſtolic and their adherents. 
Every point of difference between us, upon 
which the former inſiſted, would have ex- 
cluded the larger number of Roman Catho- 
lics from the benefit of the act, and ag- 
grieved them with a double and new recu- 
ſancy, for the puniſhment of which they had 
kindly invented new penalties, not finding 
the old laws ſufficiently operative and ſevere. 
Every point, upon which he latter inſiſted, 
and which they have now triumphantly car- 
ried, gives relief, eaſe, and happineſs to 
every Roman Catholic, unexceptionably, 
throughout the kingdom. It would be an 
inſult to offer reaſons ; but we hope the na- 
tion will allow us to offer an humble tribute 
of ſincere gratitude, for their liberal and 

marked judgment in our favour. 
have now nearly gone through the whole 
conduct of the gentlemen of the committee, 
as far as they have brought vs, and hs bujr- 
nicſs, before the eyes of the public. I have, 
indeed, charged them with inconſiſtency, 
whether with or without reaſon my readers 
muſt judge. But I ſhould not do them com- 
plete juſtice, if I did not lay alſo before the 
public their conſiſtency. It cannot be for- 
gotten, with what ambitious eagerneſs they 
have attempted to aſſume the title of proze/- 
tants and diſſenters ; upon this prominent fea- 
Z ure 
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ture of their plans, their merit chiefly reſts, 
Of their claim to the latter appellation of 
diſſenters, they have, throughout their two 
publications, given ample, and moſt unequi- 
vocal teſtimony ; they do not only, as they 
themſelves ſay, * diſſent in certain points of 
faith from the church of England ; but they 
alſo dent in opinions from their own ſpi- 
ritual ſuperiors, and the greateſt number of 
their own brethren ; they dien, from all 
thoſe members of the Catholic Church, who 
allow and fubmit to the authority of their 
biſhops, in determining the admiſſibility and 
lawfulnefs of oaths ; they diſſent from all thoſe 
Engliſh Roman Catholics, who prayed and 

titioned Parliament, to do thoſe things, 
which Parliament has found it liberal and 
wiſe to do; they diſent from ſuch members 
of government and the legiſlature, as have 
thought proper to countenance, encourage, 
and reward the obedience and ſubmiſſion of 
individuals to their lawful ſpiritual ſuperiors, 
in confirming and ſanctioning their injunc- 
tions to their flocks, by a ſolemn act of the 
legiſlature ; they diſſent from the reſpectable 
hierarchy of Ireland and Seotland, and even 
from the reverend bench of Proteſtant bi- 
ſhops, in their opinions upon the 2 
of the oath ; they dent from thoſe reſpec- 
table members of the legiſlature, who have 


„ Firſt Blue Book, p. 2. 


diſapproved 
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diſapproved of the form of their bill ; they 


diſſent from their own author, in repreſent- 
ing their own actions; they dijent from 
themſelves, in their aſſertions to the public; 
and, I flatter myſelf, that they dient from 
the nation, or rather the nation diſſents from 
them, in their judgment of us, who have fo 
ſucceſsfully oppoſed their meaſures. And 
here ſhall I leave theſe denting gentlemen 
in the full uninterrupted enjoyment of their 
diſſenting talents and diſpoſitions x. 

But they ſeemt to have claimed, with ſtill 
more earneſtneſs and ambition, the appella- 
tion of Proteſtants, which they claim title to, 
becauſe they have proteſted, and are willing 
to proteſt againſt, and ds declare, they do not 
hold the doetrines attributed to them F. Fluſhed 
with the ſelf- aſſumed merit of this prominent 
feature, they uſher into public an elaborate 
detail, narrative, or vindication of their pro- 
ceedings in their commiſſion ; and leſt par- 
liament and the nation ſhould not think them 
worthy of, or entitled to this new honour, 
they reſolve, before the finiſhing of their ca- 
reer, to convince the public, at leaſt, that 
they did nct lay in their claim to the appel- 
lation of Proteſtants, without the moſt emi- 
nent talents and diſpoſitions for proteſting ; 


* They ſeem however to diſent little from ſome other 
difenters in their deference ard affection for the mitre, 
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and they are peculiarly ſelect, in the ſubject, 
which they have choſen for the diſplay of 
their talents. I muſt here beg my reader ta 
throw back his eye upon the proteſtatian, 
which I have before quoted. 
They are not only ſatisfied to proteſt for 
themſelves, * but they do it alſo ſolemnly 
before God, for thoſe, in whoſe truſts they 
act, and they call upon God to witneſs their 
proteſt, againſt the firſt Encyclical Letter of 
the four Apoſtolic Vicars, and againſt the 
ſecond Encyclical Letter of the three Apo- 
ſtolic Vicars, herein-before cited, and every 
article, determination, matter, and thing, theres 
in reſbectively contained. Thus they are not 
only contented to proteſt againſt the point in 
diſpute or queſtion, which is the right of 
the biſhops to cenſure the oath, but ſo in- 


* I hope theſe proteſting gentlemen do not, by this, mean to 
enliſt every one under their proteſting banners, who voted for 
their election and nomination to their truſt, but ſuch only as 
continued to approve and ſupport their meaſures through the 
whole of the buſineſs. It is one thing to be appointed to a 
truſt, and another thing faithfully to diſcharge the truſt, They 
call themſelves a committee to watch over and promote the 
public intereſts of the Engliſh Roman Catholics. 7 call thoſe 

the real guardians and protectors of their public intereſts, who 
have ſtood forth, and laboured ſucceſsfully, to procure the 
the greateſt civil advantage from the nation, which ex- 
tends unexceptionably and indiſcriminately to every one of 
the Roman Catholic body. Such is the late act of parlia- 
ment paſſed in our favour. And that we owe to the exertions 
and eons of the apoſtolic vicars, and thoſe who ated under 
and with them ; and I bluſh to add, that the fole oppoſition to 
their efforts, aroſe from the gentlemen of the committee and 
their adherents. 412 
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fatuated are they with this new exerciſe; 
that they ruth head-long into the courſe de- 
termined to diſtance every competitor, that 
had ever ſtarted from the fame goal; and 
I am very ready to believe, that no Pro- 
teftant in future, of any denomination, wall 
attempt to enter the liſts with theſe pro- 
teſting champions. Every clauſe, article, de- 
termination, matter, and thing, in theſe let- 
ters, is by them proteſted againſt. They, 
therefore, proteſt, in the firſt place, againſt the 
fact, that the perſons ſigning them are, in 
reality, biſhops, and vicars apoſtolic of the 
diſtricts therein mentioned. They proteſi 
againſt their having uſed mature deliberation, 
or any previous diſcuſſion, before they con- 
demned the oath in queſtion: They proteſt 
_ againſt the actual condemnation of that oath: 
T hey proteſt againſt its being intended for the 
Catholics : They proteſt againſt its publica- 
tion in Woodfall's Regiſter : They proteſt, that 
there are no faithful clergy, or laity, under 
the care of theſe apoſtolic vicars; and till 
more, do they proteſt againſt any right, which 
their biſhops have, to ſignify any approba- 
tion of the oath. They proteff that the reſto- 
ration of peace, to the minds of the faithful, 
cannot promote their ſpiritual welfare ; They 
_ proteſt againſt their having given in, or in- 
tended to give in a bill, containing an oath 
to be preſented to parliament, in order that 
it ſhould be ſanctioned by the legiſlature, 

| and 
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and be tendered to the Catholics of this 
kingdom: They proteſt againſt the fact of 
the oaths having been alſo condemned by 
the apoſtolic ſee, and by the biſhops of 
Ireland and Scotland: They proteſt againſt 
any alteration having been made by them- 
ſelves in the oath between the 21ſt of Oc- 
tober, 1789, and the 19th of January, 1791 : 
They proteſt againſt the fact of any publica- 
tion having been lately made, that was ſchiſ- 
matical, ſcandalous, inflammatory, and inſult- 
ing to the ſupreme head of the church, the 
vicar of Jeſus Chriſt; and conſequently _ 
22 againſt the ſupreme head of the chure 
ing the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. Theſe are 
matters and things contained in the Encyclical 
| Letters; and leſt any ſuch matter or thing 
ſhould eſcape from under the operation of 
this their all-graſping prozeft, — expreſs] 
proteſt againſt every clauſe and article, in which 
theſe matters and things are contained. 
Although perſons, who do not hold com- 
munion with the church of Rome, will readily 
proteſt ”m_ any authority of the biſhops 
of that church over them, yet few would, 
I believe, proteſt, as the committee have done 
for themſelves and others, againſt their au- 
thority and juriſdiction over the members of 
the Roman Catholic church within their re- 
ſpective diſtricts. The committee have faid®, 


* Second Blue Book, p. 14. 
Thus 


e 
Thus publickly we have acknowledged our- 


ſelves members of the Catholic church: and in 
order to ſhew how inconſiſtent they ſtill are 
with themſelves, in the very letter, which 
contains this unparalleled ſample of prozeſt- 
ing, they thus addreſs themſelves to theſe 
very biſhops: ** Reſpectable for your ex- 
* emplary piety, your miſſionary zeal, and 
your many other moral and religtous en- 
*« dowments, your lordſhips are entitled to 
„ the utmoſt attention and reſpect ; the 
** utmoſt attention and reſpect we ever paid, 
and ſhall ever pay you. When you de- 
liver to us the folemn deciſions of the 
„ church, when you exhort, perſuade, or 
inſtruct, we know you are within the 

„ ſphere of your paſtoral duty.” And yet 
do they expreſsly prozeft againſt the inſtruc- 
tions they give to their flocks, when they ſay, 
that laymen have na right, no authority, 10 
determine on the lawfulneſs of oaths, declara- 
tions, or other mſtruments whatſyever, contain= 
ing doctrinal matters, but that this authority 
reſides in the biſhops, they being, by divine inſti- 
tution, the ſpiritual governors in the church of 
Chriſt, and the guardians of religion. They 
proteſt againſt their exhortation to the Catho- 
lics of their reſpective diſtricts, to oppoſe and 
hinder the introduction of any oath, into a 
bill before parliament, which ſhall not have 
been approved of by them; and they alſo 
proteſt againſt their exhor1a/1ons, perſuaſions, 
and 
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and inſtruftions to their flocks, to reject with 
deteſtation, ſchiſmatical, ſcandalous, and in- 
flammatory publications. 

Theſe new proteſting gentlemen are not 
only not contented with proteſting againſt 
all theſe matters, things, articles, clauſes, and 
determinations ; but they puſh their proteſta- 
tions ſtill further, and, by them, annex the 
blackeſt and moſt envenomed motives, that 
can be deviſed, to the reverend prelates, who 
ſigned the Encyclical Letters. They proteſt 
againſt them as zmprudent, arbitrary, and un- 
Jui; as totally miſrepreſenting that bill, which 
the legiſlature has thought proper to accom- 
modate to the wiſhes and ſuggeſtions of theſe 
very prelates; and that oath which, upon 
their repreſentation, the legiſlature has alſo 
rejected. "This proteſting mania has endowed 
its votaries with a new ſpirit of divination, 
to find out that theſe Encyclical Letters en- 
croach on the natural, civil, and religious 
rights of men; that they inculcate prin- 
ciples hoſtile to ſociety and government, 
and the conſtitution and laws of the Britiſh 
empire. In a word, it has converted theſe 
prelates (whom the committee avowed to 
reſpect and revere) into 1 — and direct re- 
bels and traitors to their king and country: 
For they proteſt againſt theſe Encyclical Let. 
ters, as derogatory from the allegiance we owe 
to the ſlate and ſettlement of the crown, 
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After theſe proteſting gentlemen have at- 
tempted, by their newly adopted art, to con- 
form known, peaceable, moral, religious, 
and reſpectable characters, into impoſtors, 
uſurpers, deceivers, ſeducers, robbers, ſa- 
vages, rebels, and traitors, we ſhall not be 
ſurprized at their attempts to advance one 
ſtep further, and endeavour to make a Pro- 
teſtant nation join with them in opinion and 
judgment. But as in their firſt effort they 
were defeated by the extremity of their own 
extravagance, ſo were they in the fecond by 
the good ſenſe, candor, and uprightneſs of 
thoſe, whom they wiſhed to gain over. So far 
from theſe Encyclical Letters having zended 
to continue, incregſe and confirm the prejudices 
againſt the faith and moral character of Catho- 
tics, and the ſcandal and oppreſſion, under which 
they laboured in this kingdom, that it was 
principally, if not wholly, owing to the ef- 
fects of theſe very letters, that the legiſla- 
ture has, in its bountiful liberality, admitted 
the whole body of Roman Catholics into the 
benefit of the laws, and participation of the 
conſtitution. I did once before, and I do 
now again, once for all, warn theſe gentle- 
men againſt the inſolent preſumption of un- 
dertaking for their Proteſtant brethren, to 
paſs judgment and ſentence upon us. 

It ſhould ſeem, that the art of proleſting 
had now been carried to the higheſt poſſible 
degree of ſublimation : but no check nor li- 
mits, 
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mits, civil, moral, or divine, were to be 
put upon the rage, with which theſe infa- 
tuated proteſters, purſued the authors of the 
two Encyclical Letters. Not contented to 
proteſt againſt all, that had already been ſaid, 
written, or done upon the buſineſs in queſ- 


tion, they in ite manner do ſolemnly proteſt 
and (horreſco reterens) they call upon God to 


witneſs this ſolemn proteſt againſt all proceeds 


ings had, or hereafter to be had, in conſequence 
of, or grounded upon the ſaid two Encyclical 
Letters, or either of them, or any repreſenta- 
tion of the bills or oaths therein reſpeclively re- 
ferred to, given or io be given by them, or any 
of them: Thus do they not only _ 
againſt every act, word, and motive of their 
apoſtolical vicars, but even againſt the poſſi- 
bility of any future word, action, or motive, 
being produced by them upon this ſubject, 
conformable with the dictates of human pru- 
dence, the requiſitions of the laws of their 


country, or the counſels and precepts of Al- 


mighty God. For, unleſs Almighty God 
ſhould, in the utmoſt ſeverity of his wrath, 
withdraw from theſe apoſtolical vicars the 
freedom of their wills and actions, and re- 
fuſe them every future grace in this life, what 
human being can by poſlibility know, that 
they, or ſome or one of them, will not here- 
after ſpeak, write, or act in a manner agree- 


able both to the laws of God and man ? 
In 
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In no age, in no country, in no circum 
ſtances was there ever, to my knowledge, an 
accuſation preferred againft any man, or any 
fet of men, of a blacker and more compli- 
cated natute, than this proteſtation by the 
Proteſting Diſſenting Catholic Committee, 
againſt their lawful ſuperiors. They appear 


to have conſulted a table of ſins, in order to 


collect into one catalogue all poſſible offences, 
of which theſe vicars apoſtolic could be 
guilty ; and, if they will make true their 
charges, much as I now reſpect, and revere 
the private and public characters of theſe 
truly apoſtolical prelates, I will join cordially 
with the committee in proteſting againſt 
them, as guilty of imprudence, tyranny, and 
inſuſtice; of deceit, error, and ſeduction ; 
of malice, ſlander, and detract ion; of uſur- 
ation, robbery, and impiety ; of ſedition, 
rebellion, arid treaſon; of immorality, op- 
preſſion, and ſcandal ; and not only, as now 
guilty of theſe miſdemeanors, offences, and 
crimes, but as incapable of repenting of and 
amending any of them, and ſo neceſſarily 
remaining guilty of each of them for ever- 
more. 

From this ſpecimen of proteſting, J be- 
lieve the non proteſting part of the Catholic 
body will not heavily repine, that they have 
declined the honor of enliſting under the pro- 
teſting and diſſenting banners of the com- 


mittee. Whether from their ſupereminent 
talents 
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talents for proteſting, our Proteſtant brethren 
will incline to admit them as honorary aſſo- 
clates or auxiliaries, thoſe only, who approve of 
their exertions, can inform them: I ſhould 
here conclude, if the committee had not 
brought other matter before the eyes of the 
public, by advertiſing in the newſpapers, the 
reſolutions of the meeting of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
on the gth of June; and circulating in print 
a full detail of all the other proceedings at 
that meeting. Having, heretofore, entered 
ſo fully into the ſeveral points and matters 
of diſpute and difference between the two 
parties, I ſhall endeavour to be as brief as 
poſſible, in the few obſervations I am fill 


under the —_y of ſubmitting to the pub- 
A | 


lic upon this ſubſequent tranſaction. 

« * Lord Petre, by deſire of the com- 
« mittee of Engliſh Catholics moved, 

© That, as the oath contained in the bill 
for the relief of Engliſh Catholics, is 
not expreſſed in the words of the proteſta- 
tion, the Engliſh Catholics take this oc- 
© caſion to repeat their adherence to this pro- 


ti teſtation, as an explicit declaration of their 


civil and focial principles, and direct the 
committee to uſe their endeavours to have 
*« it depoſited in the Muſeum, or ſome other 
«* proper place of public inſtitution, that it 


* The Committee's printed Account of the Meeting. 
= «« may 
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may be preſerved there, as a laſting me- 
*« morial of their political and moral inte- 
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It was but conſiſtent with our principles 
and conduct through this buſineſs, that an 
oppoſition ſhould be made againſt this mo- 
tion; not upon the grounds of the intrinſic 
merit or demerit of the proteſtation itſelt ; 
but becauſe it was reviving a contention, 
which we hoped would now have ſubſided for 
ever, from parliament's having ſo graciouſly 
acceded to each of our petitions. The Pro- 
teſtation eſſentially differed from the oath, in 
every ſhape, in which it came before parlia- 
ment. If, therefore, we wiſhed to impreſs 
the public with a true ſenſe of reſpect for 
the unity of our doctrine, it was peculiarly 
incumbent upon us not to perpetuate any in- 
ſtrument, or act of the body, from which a 
difterence of opinion ſhould be ſuppoſed to 
exiſt amongſt us. According to the gentle- 
men of the committee, the proteſtation in- 
cluded matter of opinion, which ſhould ever 
be avoided in any kind of profeſſion of faith; 
for ſtrangers do not readily diſtinguiſh be- 
tween points of diſputed doctrine, and articles 
of obligatory belief or faith. We thought that 
the oath, which was to remain as a record for 
ever in the act of parliament, was and ought 
to be looked up to, as the explicit declaration 
of our religious, as well as of our civil and ſocial 
principles, It was, therefore, derogatory 

fram 
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from the dignity of parliament, even to hint, 
that the teſt, which they had impoſed upon 
us, was not ſuch an explicit declaration. In 
a word, it was converting into a monument, 
a very imperfect ſcaffold, that had been uſed 
in erecting the edifice, 

Upon a diviſion, the committee carried 
the motion by a majority of thirty-ſix. 

All the mations 2 thanks to the different 
members of parliament, were carried unani- 
mouſly.—The laſt motion was: 

That the thanks of this meeting, in 
* the name of the Catholics of England, be 
given to the noblemen and gentlemen of 
«© the Catholic Committee, for their atten- 
tive, judicious, and unremitting conduct, 
*« whereby the bill, for the further relief of 
© Roman Catholics, has been brought to ſo 
e fortunate an iſſue.“ 

„It was then moved, That thanks to 
* the vicars apoſtolic ſhould be included in 
* the motion. However the original motion 
„ was carried without the amendment.“ 

From what has been before ſaid, it will 
be no matter of ſurprize, that ſome ſort of 
oppoſition ſhould have been made to this 
motion, which, moſt undeniably, imported 
ſomething contrary to the fact. The moſt 
delicate method of avoiding a direct oppoſi- 
tion to the motion, was to extend it to thoſe 
perſons, towhole exertions and efforts, the pre- 
ſent form of the oath and bill were certainly 
owing. Finding, upon the firſt diviſion, the 
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majority of votes, which the committee com- 
manded, and being apprehenfive, that in the 
temper, in which the meeting then appeared 
to be, a full inveſtigation and expoſition of 
the conduct of the Committee throughout 
the buſineſs, would have produced more 
heat and confuſion, than conviction and 
peace, little was ſaid upon the ſubject, and 
no diviſion was called for. 

Since the Gentlemen of the Committee 
have choſen to commit themſelves in ſo very a 
marked manner to the public, and have pub- 
liſhed as widely as poſſible the thanks of the 
meeting, for their azentive, judicious, and un- 
remitting conduct, whereby the bill for the fur- 
ther relief of Roman Catholics has been brought 
to ſo fortunate an iſſue, I think it incumbent 
upon me, to recapitulate the reaſons, which 
prevented us, in honour, truth, and conſci- 
ence, from joining in ſuch thanks to the Com- 
mittee, 

It was highly inzudicrous to attempt to aſ- 
ſume the title of Proteſting Catholic Diſſen- 
ters ; it was ſtill more mudicious to attempt to 
publiſh a defence of it, and not to abandon 
it, when it was cenſured by the biſhops, and 

loathed by ſo many reſpectable individuals : 
it was more than znjud:cious to attempt to 
cauſe a divifion in the body; and it was 
certainly no ſudicious conduct to endeavour 
to blacken the characters of our anceſ- 
tors, in order to make our own appear more 
fair. It was not judiciong to attempt to in- 
troduce 
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troduce an oath inadmiſſible and unlawful 
to be taken, as a repetition of a proteſtation, 
from which it evidently varied: it was 
leſs judicious to publiſh to the world, and 
endeavour to convince them, that their 
four biſhops, and the greateſt part of theit 
brethren, were guilty of a flagrant violation 
of veracity and prevarication, in refuſing to 
take this oath, by terming ſuch recuſaney a 
retractation of their ſignatures to the proteſ- 
tation. It was judicious not to conſult with, 
and endeavour to procure the previous appro- 
bation of the biſhops, before they publiſhed 
the form of oath, which was intended to be 
tendered to the Roman Catholics, as the teſt 
of their faith and loyalty. It was njudicious 
(becauſe an abandonment of their truſt) after 
the condemnation of the oath by all the Ca- 
tholic Biſhops of England, to take any mea- 
ſure with government, to forward the adop- 
tion of the cenſured oath, as tending una- 
voidably to bring on a ſchiſm, which would 
have been a greater evil to the body, than the 
oppreſſion of all the penal laws put together. 
It was 77judicrous in thoſe to publiſh to the 
world the paſtoral mandates of their biſhops, 
who denied and reviled their authority to iſ- 
ſue them. It was 1udicrovs to ſet up their 
own determination upon the admiflibility of 
the oath, in defiance of that of their lawful 
ſpiritual ſuperiors. It was nfudicious to aſ- 
ſert (becauſe the falſity of it muſt ſtrike 
every one who can read), that the oath was 

3 merely 
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merely civil, and therefore not cognizable 


by the biſhops, after the committee had al- 


lowed the proteſtation to be one and the ſame 
inſtrument with it; and that they did not 
preſume to approve of that, as far as 1% related 
to dolrines, It was imjudicious in the ex- 
treme to attempt, at this day, to import and 
adopt ſuch an inſidious principle from the 
French democrates. It was znjudicious to en- 
deavour, much more ſo to publiſh and boaſt 
of their unmanly attempt to ſlip from under 
the operation of the penal laws, unheeded 
and unobſerved : and therefore did miniſters 
inſiſt upon the . bill's being rendered fair, 
open, and explicit. It was injudicious to in- 
ſiſt in the bill upon the right of preſenting 
to livings, which could affect but very few 
individuals of the Catholic community, when 
it was the only thing, which could riſk the 
fate of the bill, as in fact it was the only 
part of it generally -oppoſed even in the 
Houſe of Commons. It was njudrcious in 
the committee (I will now ſpare harſh epi- 
thets) to frame a clauſe for enacting a new 
penal law, as well as re-enacting all the old 
penal Jaws, againſt their biſhops, and the 
greateſt number of their brethren, for re- 
fuſing to take the condemned oath. It was 
71judicious to aſſume any merit with govern- 
ment for making themſelves a new ſort of 
Proteſtants, to the excluſion of their von- 
proteſ ing brethren, from thoſe fayours, m_ 
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they vainly and illiberally would have mono- 
polized to themſelves, had Parliament been 
as intolerant and little liberal, as the com- 
mittee. It was injudicious to aſſert, that they 
admitted of the lawfulneſs of the oath, under 
the moſt explicit ſanction of their late vicar 
apoſtolic of the London diſtrict, when his 
ſolemn cenſure and condemnation of it, with 
the other three apoſtolical vicars, was the 
moſt direct conviction of the falſity of the aſ- 
ſertion, or of his own repentance or retrac- 
tation of his prior approbation. It was in- 
judicious to frame ſuch a bill, as required ſo 
much alteration in its paſſage through both 
Houſes, and which brought upon it the me- 
rited cenſure of the great perſonage, whoſe 
uprightneſs, knowledge, and judgment add 
ſuch luſtre to the ſeals af England. But it was 
infinitely more njudicious, to father it upon go- 
vernment, after the committee had aſſumed 
and boaſted, in print, of the merit of framing it 
themſelves, It would have been 7njudrcrove, 
if true, (but what is it, as it is falſe?) for 
them to ſay in public print, that their ſpiritual 
ſuperiors and paſtors acted, in the execution 
of their paſtoral charge, in a manner precipi- 
tate and incanſiderate, attending to neither form 
nor right, falling into errors, and purſuing a 
conducl, totally oppoſite to that of their divine 
maſter, and little conformable to the practice of 
his church. It was myudicious, even to 
phrenzy, to make and publiſh the proteſt 
againſt 
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againſt the apoſtolical vicars, which carried 
upon the very face of it the laſt abandon- 
ment of ſenſe, moderation, peace, decency, 
and truth. ; 
For theſe, amongſt many other reaſons, 
we could not and ought not, either by a pub- 
lic vote or any other meaſure, to approve of 
the conduct of the committee as zud:crous. 
Unleſs the gentlemen of the committee 
had (in my humble opinion moſt imjudicioufly) 
brought before the public the ſuſpenſion of 
the reverend Mr. Wilks from his ſpiritual 
functions, by his immediate, lawful, and lo- 
cal ſuperior, I certainly ſhould never once 
have mentioned the ſubject. 
As, however, it has been brought for- 
ward by the committee, it remains my duty 
to ſtate fairly to the public ſo much of the 
real caſe, as will enable them to form a juſt 
and impartial judgment upon the tranſaction. 
According to the practice of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, no perſon in orders can exer- 
ciſe the ſpiritual functions within a dioceſe, 
without the licence of the ordinary of that 
dioceſe; and it is in his power to withdraw 
theſe ſpiritual faculties from thoſe, whom he 
ſhall judge unworthy to exerciſe them “. 
| Mr. 


In the debate on the ſubject, the agent of the biſhop 
was called upon to declare the canonical fault, for the com- 
% miſſion of which Mr. Wilks had been ſuſpended. In an- 
« {wer to this he read the following paſlage from a _ 

rom 
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Mr. Wilks, who had ſigned every letter, 


and concurred in every meaſure with the 
committee, and who had alſo ſigned the pro- 
teſtation againſt all paſt, as well as all future 
poſſible acts of his biſhop, was the only one 
of the committee, immediately under the 
biſhops authority, which he had ſo ſolemnly 
roteſted and publickly acted againſt. As 
r. Wilks was avowedly and confeſſedly 
ſuſpended for the actions he did in concur- 
rence with others of the committee, the pub- 
lic are to judge how far the inſtigation, diree- 
tion, or influence of others, could juſtify the 
acts themſelves. The reſt of the committee, 
and their adherents, will of courſe applaud 
and juſtify, what they have already voted ju- 
dicious. 
lt was moved, that the following let- 
© ter, addreſſed by the clergy of the county 
* of Stafford, to the Catholic Committee, be 
read: | 


« from Mr. Walmeſley, dated June 1, 1791 : Becaufe Mr. 
« Wilks has rebelled and proteſted againſt the divine eſla- 
« bliſhed government of the church by biſhops and their au- 
„ thority; a crime not leſs than ſchiſm,” Vide printed Ac- 
count of the Catholic Meeting. 


* Vide printed Account of the Proceedings at the Meeting. 


To 
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To the Catholic Committee. 


MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 


Though our ſentiments are already well 
known to you, we, the clergy of the county 
of Stafford, cannot let the preſent occaſion 
paſs in a filent vote of thanks. The 
weighty buſineſs, which has ſo long en- 
gaged your attention, is at laſt cloſed ; 
and in its ſucceſsful iſſue, we truſt, you 
will experience ſome compenſation of your 
many labours. We have before praiſed 
your firmneſs, your moderation, and your 
manly perſeverance, and we beg leave to 
repeat the praiſe. Who will charge us 
with adulation, when we ſpeak the honeſt 
language of truth, which the notoriety 
of facts dictates? Yes, the general good- 
will manifeſted towards us in both houſes 
of parliament, was generated, in a great 
meaſure, we conceive, by your repreſen- 
tation of our conduct ad principles; and 
the further emancipation we have obtained, 
from the preſſure of many penal ſtatutes, 


we attribute to you. Accept our grateful 


thanks! But though your exertions are, 
for the preſent, terminated, we flatter 
ourſelves that the day is not very far 
diſtant, when we may hope for a further 


and a more ſubſtantial redreſs of griev- 
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ances, Much yet remains to be done, 
And when that day ſhall come, it will be 
on you we ſhall call, with.a confidence, 
which experience in your zeal and abili- 
ties will have eſtabliſhed. In the mean 
time Jet us requeſt you will watch the 
running ſeries of events, that no favour- 
able circumſtance may be loſt, and that 
every advantage may be improved, 
There is one event, which has given us 
real pain, and which we muſt yet men- 
tion. —Mr. Wilks, we underſtand, who, 
in a public meeting, was choſen a member 
of your committee, and whom we viewed, 
in a ſpecial manner, as the delegate of the. 
clergy, has been ſuſpended from his func- 
tions, for the diſcharge of thoſe duties, 
to which a public vote had named him.— 
We beg leave, to recommend his caſe to 
the general meeting now aſſembled, and 
intreat, that ſome meaſure may be adopted 
by them, the nature and tendency of 
which your prudence and ſenſe of juſtice 
will beſt ſuggeſt. But ſhould that mea- 
ſure fail of ſucceſs, the clergy of Stafford- 
ſhire pledge themſelves, to make his cauſe 
their own, and doubt not, but they ſhall 
receive ſuch co-operation from all the cler- 
gy of England, as ſhall inſure ſucceſs to 
their endeavours, in reſtoring to their dele- 
gate the good-will of his biſhop, and the 
exerciſe of his eccleſiaſtical functions.“ 
This 
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This letter was figned by 14 clergymen 
of the county of Stafford. 

Then the following papers were read, 
vg. 1, The reſolutions of the general 
meeting of the 15th of May 1785 by 
« which Mr. Wilks was appointed member 
* of the committee. 2. Mr. Walmeſley's 
« letter, ſuſpending Mr. Wilks *. 3. Mr. 
« Wilks's anſwer +, 4. A letter, addreſſed 
60 by 


To the Revd. Joſeph Wilks. 
Bath, Saturday, Feb. 19, 1791. 

«« As you have evidently refuſed ſubmiſſion to the or- 
«« dinances of the apoſtolic vicars ; if, before or on Sunday 
« next, the 26th inſtant, you do not make to me ſatisfatory 
« ſubmiſſion, I declare you ſuſpended from the exerciſe of all 
«« mitfionary faculties and all eccleſiaſtical functions in my 
«« diſtrict. 

« Let this one admonition ſuflice for all. 

Caroius RamaTEN, Vicar apoſtolic.” 

+ The whole of this letter, dated February 23d 1791, being 
very long, I ſhail quote ſuch parts of it only, as ſeem to com- 
prize the general grounds of his motives and conduct. 

In this tranſaction I concurred, becauſe I was veſted with 
« a public character. I was not acting as a private miſſionary 
« of a ſingle diſtrict, but as a repreſentative, choſen by the 
«« Catholic body, to watch over — promote the general wel- 
% fare,” 

«« Whether the other apoſtolic vicars or the Catholic com- 
«« mittee have beſt conſulted the preſent and future welfare of 
« the Er liſh Catholics muſt be determined by events.“ 

« My Lord, —acting in a public character, it was only to the 
* whole body I could eſteem myſelf accountable for the man- 


* ner, in which I diſcharged my truſt. As an individual, or a 


«« Miſſionary in your Lordſhip's diſtrict, my conſcience does not 
charge me with any tranſgreſſion of your ordinances. That 
*« any ſteps I have 2 in the concerns of the Engliſh Catho- 
lies, ſhould have given you offence, is, what I fincerely re- 
«« gret; but I have taken no ſteps, which circumſtances did 
not ſeem to call for, and which, to my conſcience, did not 
« ſecm juſtifiable, | 


de Whether 
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« by the gentlemen of Bath to Mr, Walmeſ- 
„ ley, on Mr. Wilks's ſuſpenſion. 5. The 
conditions, required by Mr. Walmeſley 
1% from Mr. Wilks, to have the ſuſpenſion 
„% removed.” * 


The 


« Whether the legiſlature will grant any relief to the Engliſh 
« Roman Catholics, or what form of oath they will ultimately 
« preſcribe, or even, whether they will require any oath at all, 
„ ig yet, and muſt be, to me unknown. A bill, without 
« either proteſtation or proviſoes, is our wiſh, and the wiſh of 
the warmeſt and moſt enlightened of our friends. But the 
« legiſlature will diſpenſe its favours, as in its wiſdom it ſhall 
«« judge beſt. However, my reſolution has always been, never 
« to take any oath, which ſhould be diſapproved of by the bi- 
« ſhop, in whoſe diſtri I had miſſionary faculties,” g 

To my judgment, an oath may appear unexceptionable, 
« and the taking of it, may be attended with beneficial effects; 
« hut the rules of ſubordination will diftate to me, rather to 
_« ſacrifice perſonal convenience and advantages, than to act in 
% oppoſition to the commands of my immediate paſtor. By 
e purſuing this line of conduct, I thought it poſſible, to recon- 
« cile the duties of an important truſt, which had been confided 
« to me, without any ſolicitation of my own, with the ſubmiſ- 
« ſion I owed to the determinations of my local ſuperior.” 

«« But your Lordſhip has thought it neceſſary to ſuſpend me 
« from my eccleſiaſtical functions, and I bow with profoand 
«« reſpect to this exertion of your authority.” 

« My Lord, though jidged by your Lordſhip unwerthy to 
« perform the duties of a paſtor, I ſtill humbly and earneſtly 
* hoy your bleſſing and your prayers. 

„ I have the honour to be, 
«« with great veneration, | 
„ your Lordſhip's humble and obedient ſervant; 
% Josxray Wilks.” 


* The Convirions : 
1. That he ſhould acknowledge himſelf ſincerely repentant, 
for having acted in oppoſition to the apoſtolie vicars. 

2. That he ſhould withdraw his ſignature from the anſwer, 
given to the two apoſtolic vicars, on the 8th of laſt February, 
and the proteſt therein contained, 

3. That 
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The minutes of the meeting have been 
communicated to the vicar apoſtolic of the 
weſtern diſtrict: and he has written the fol- 
lowing letter to the perſon, who communicat- 
ed them to him. 
In anſwer to your favour of the 1oth, 
* I ſhall be very willing to withdraw the 
«© cenſure of ſuſpenſion laid on Mr. 
Wilks, when he has profeſſed to me that 
© {ubmiſſion, the terms of which he is ac- 
*« quainted with. I am, 
44 Sir, 
,» Your humble Servant, 
« C. WALMESLEY.” 


leave it to the public, to judge of the 
ropriety of this biſhop's conduct towards 
his eccleſiaſtical ſubject, whilſt he perſiſts in 
refuſing to withdraw his ſignature from the 
foregoing proteſt. | 
It will be but juſtice to the truly evangeli- 
cal moderation, prudence, and firmneſs o our 
own vicar apoſtolic, to lay before the public 
his laſt paſtoral letter, which will emphatically 
enforce the ſentiments, with which I ſhall 
conclude this publication. | 


3. That he ſhould inform the committee, that he had with- 


drawn his ſig nature. f ; 
4. That he ſhould engage himſelf, by promiſe, never to 


commit ſuch indiſcrecions for the future. 


To 
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Pastoral Letter, 


To all the Faithful, Clergy and Laity, 
of the London Diſtrict. 


DEAR BRETHREN, 
AT length the day is arrived, when I 


may congratulate with you on the greateſt of 
bleſſings— THE FREE EXERCISE OF OUR 
HOLY RELIGION. 

A humane and generous legiſlature has 
ſeen the oppreſſion under which we have 
laboured, and, by an act worthy of its en- 
lightened wiſdom, has redreſſed the grie- 
vances, of which we complained, 

As our emancipation from the preſſure of 

enal laws muſt awaken every feeling of a 
grateful mind, haſten to correſpond on your 
part with the benignity of government. Haſten 
to give to our gracious Sovereign that teſt of 
loyalty, which the legiſlature calls for, and 
to diſclaim every principle dangerous to ſo— 
ciety and civil liberty, which has been er- 
roneouſly imputed to you. 

Continue to purſue a uniform virtuous line 
of conduct: giving no offence to any man, that 
our miniſtry be not blamed. Provide things 
good not only in the ſight of God, but alſo in 
the fight of all men, and let an univerſal be- 
nevolence ever characterize you-in the eyes 
of your fcllow-citizens, 


Though 
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Though you be not admitted to an equal 
participation of rights, continue to ſhew your- 
ſelves deſerving of that favour: and conti- 
nue to implore the divine bleſſing on your 
King and CounTRY. For the reſt, bre- 
thren, rejoice, be perfect, take exhortation, be 
of one mind, have peace : and the God of peace 
and of love ſhall be with you, 


+ JOHN CENTURIEN, V. A. 
London, June 14, 1791. 
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Page 66, Line 20, for from read form. 
J Sg <—_—_— omit the word that. 
87, — 29, for thoſe read theſe. 
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